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CHAPTER L 

ON THE CLIFFS. 

" And so you really like this dull old 
place, with all its faults ?" 

Words spoken by a large, ungainly in- 
dividual of the male sex, stretched full 
length on the stones and shingle of the 
Llanaber beach, at the feet of two muslin- 
clothed, mushroom-hatted young ladies. 
He chucked a stone into the water as he 
spoke, and watched the ripples rounding 
oflF into circles fainter and fainter on the 
still blue surface. 

" Yes, I'm really growing quite fond of 
the old cliffs and ruins — areo't you, Lily ?" 
came from under one of the mushrooms. 
" I'm getting used to the dulness, begin- 
ning to feel as if I never could rouse my- 
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self from the lazy kind of life we have 
been leading for the last few weeks." 

*'Well, I don't know about that," re- 
plied the other mushroom ; " I rather 
fancy I could rouse myself pretty quickly 
if there was anything worth rousing for — 
a good ball, for instance ; but I'm afraid 
there's no chance of anything of that kind 
just at present, either here or anywhere 
else." 

'^ Balls, balls, ever balls. Miss Fre- 
mantle. I don't believe you think of any- 
thing else in the world but balls — ^you're 
the gayest young lady I ever met." 

Here the prostrate individual half-raised 
himself, and turned a very jolly, sun- 
burnt face towards the smallest and 
most coquettish of the mushroom hats. 

"I don't believe I'm any gayer than 
most girls, that is, town girls ; every one 
likes a ball, I'm sure." 

The speaker's head was bent forward, so 
that all that was to be seen of the features 
under the shady hat was a rather large, 
well-shaped mouth, with full rosy lips, too 
fond, some people thought, of breaking 
into smiles — very natural smiles, however. 
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which disclosed two rows of very even 
white teeth, and made two dimples in two 
very soft cheeks, and just the tip of a 
white little nose turning slightly up ; this 
was all that met the gaze of a pair of very 
admiring gray eyes, which were raised 
from the aforesaid jolly sunburnt face. 

" No balls here at least," he said, turn- 
ing a rather amused glance down on the 
unpretending little village lying below 
among the green spreading fields and 
waving trees ; " and yet there are some 
young ladies who contrive to live here 
from year's end to year's end, and never 
miss them." 

The red lips smiled, as if to say, " What 
very odd girls ;" then there was another 
silence, another stone thrown, more circles 
dying away, and then the gray eyes were 
raised again ; this time they were met and 
their gaze returned by two very large 
blue ones, long lashed, and wondering 
soft and deep, with that far-off look in 
them which seems to span the long, long 
years to come, and gaze into the dim sad 
future when their light shall be quenched 
and gone. 
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The gray eyes rested longer than was 
necessary, I think, on that soft-tinted, 
girlish face and big blue eyes, rested 
dreamily and a little sadly, and the owner 
sighed as he looked away. 

" What makes you sigh so, Mr. Oke- 
don ?" asked the red lips again. " You're 
always sighing now." 

" I didn't know I had got the habit," 
he said ; ** but those kind of things grow 
upon people I believe — don't you think so. 
Miss Agnes ?" 

This was addressed to the other mush- 
room, who had sat through that little 
conversation, and sighing and gazing very 
patiently, looking out over the blue sea in 
a very dreamy manner. 

"Yes, I agree with you, things do grow 
upon people till they become habits ; but 
if people have proper control over them- 
selves they needn't give way to such 
things." 

** Oh, here's the old story of controlling 
minds and forming habits — and, in fact, 
making a martyr of one's self," cried the 
red lips. " You're quite right to sigh, 
or groan, or do anything else you are 
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in the habit of doing. Don't control 
yourself, for goodness sake, Mr. Oke- 
doD." 

The long individual raised himself quite 
now into a sitting posture, and looked 
from one to the other of the mushroom 
hats undecidedly. 

" I wonder which of you will be most 
interested in a piece of news I am going to 
tell you," he said. 

"I, of course," cried Lily, laughing. 
"What is it?" 

" Well, you know Dashwood, I suppose 
— Jack Dashwood ?" 

" No, I don't think so." 

"Don't you? How odd I Why, I 
thought all the girls were mad about 
Jack. A very good sort of fellow he is 
— the best heavy-weight across country 

I ever met. He's in the Dragoon 

Guards." 

" Is he handsome ?" 

" Well, I suppose he is, or he wouldn't 
be such a favourite with ladies." 

" What's he like ?" 

" Well, he's a big fellow, with very 
long moustachios — that's about all I can 
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say for him. I don't think him handsome, 
but you know ladies are always satisfied 
so as a fellow's got big black eyes and 
long moustachios, and is what they con- 
sider handsome — he may be the greatest 
fool, or scamp, or anything else, it doesn't 
matter." 

He said it a httle savagely — perhaps he 
knew he wasn't what ladies consider hand- 
some. Only a strong man, with wide 
shoulders, no good features to boast of, 
too big a mouth with too small a fringing 
of moustache above it, two cheeks much 
too red, and sunburnt, and healthy-look- 
ing, to romance about. But I think he 
was mistaken, and that there were many 
girls who would have admired that strong 
figure of his — many girls who would have 
even thought him handsome — one who 
would have been content never to see 
another man again, if she might only have 
him all to herself— one who thought him 
the noblest, handsomest, and fairest of 
men — namely, that same Agnes, who 
sat there shady hatted, and with down- 
cast eyes, poking the sand with her para- 
sol. But how was he to know all this — 
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how was he to know that it only wanted 
those broad shoulders and kind gray eyes 
to make her the happiest woman living ? 
I think if he had known it, he might have 
dropped down there and then on his 
knees, and left them at her disposal — 
was it well, or ill, I wonder, that he 
didn't?— well, I think. 

" But you haven't told us the news, Mr. 
Okedon," cried Lily. " What about this 
great lady-killer ?" 

"Well, he's coming to stop with me 
for a short time, I hope." 

" Oh, that's the news, is it — well, 
what's that to us, now r" 

" Why, I suppose you'll see a good deal 
of him while he's here — that is, if you'll 
allow me to present him to you." 

" Oh, yes, certainly, I'm quite anxious 
to see him — when's he coming ?" 

" Well, I don't exactly know — I'll hear 
by the post to-morrow, I suppose." 

" Do you think he'll come soon ?" said 
Agnes. 

" How very curious you are about this 
great man — you're not going to fall in love 
with him already, are you?" and the gray 
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eyes turned once again on the musliroom 
hat inquiringly. 

" I suppose I may if I Uke," laughed 
Agnes, in answer. 

He didn't answer. He was looking 
down moodily on the sand and blue water, 
and knocking two big stones together. 
Was he, I wonder, looking in a dream 
of the future over the quiet sea — was he 
thinking that perhaps it would have been 
better to leave that gallant hero, Captain 
John Dashwood alone, and not bring him 
among them just then. 

They were all silent now. Miss Agnes, 
too, was looking down into the blue mir- 
ror, reading who knows what there ; still 
poking at that everlasting hole in the sand, 
and the quiet waves came stealing up at 
their feet, over the stones and shingle ; 
and the soft breeze stirred the ribbons on 
the mushroom hats and fluttered the 
mushn dresses this way and that. 

Another half-hour and the two mush- 
room hats, accompanied by the big figure 
in the frieze coat, were wending their way 
slowly downwards towards a Uttle cluster 
of houses below, along the cool cliffs and 
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sands ; along the scorched-up " green," 
which in consequence of a three weeks' 
perpetual broiling, had become one with 
the sand-bank close by, and sloping down 
to the sea, lost itself there among the 
other sand and shingle ; along by the old 
moss-grown walls of the castle, past the 
rows of bathing-boxes and donkey chaises, 
and up to the corner house in the great 
stone terrace facing the sea. " Good-bye," 
from each of the mushrooms, and two 
dainty little hands are pressed by one 
large brown one, and then they disappear 
into their stone prison, and the gray frieze 
coat goes lounging off, to smoke a quiet 
cigar on the old boat over there, which 
has borne, bottom upwards, the waves 
and winds, "the battle and the breeze," 
for who knows how many seasons gone 
by, and which is just now, doubtless, very 
sticky and uncomfortable after the heat of 
the day; but which, nevertheless, com- 
mands a very good view of the stone 
prison iuto which the two charming mush- 
rooms have disappeared. 



CHAPTER II. 

A HEROINE. 

Op course the young lady with the rosy 
lips and big blue eyes is to be the heroine 
of this little tale, you think, my reader. 
Well^ Lily was no heroine; only a very 
foolish little girl, too fond of dress and 
admiration, too silly and thoughtless, not 
pretty enough, and wanting half the in- 
gredients which are required to make a 
good heroine ; that is to say, the heroine 
of a novel; for we have all our stories, 
let them be never so hum-drum and 
common-place ; still, in our own estima- 
tion, ours is the great story of all, the 
most interesting to ourselves, the one 
over which we weep such genuine tears, 
and smile such pure, fond smiles. We are 
the heroes or heroines ; our deeds, words, 
and thoughts are the most interesting. 
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are ever near us and with us to the end, 
when we all drift out together into the 
great sea of eternity ; the story told, the 
play acted ; the light gone out, yet leav- 
ing — oh ! let us hope ! — some echo in 
some true heart, some remembrance of 
what we have done, and not what we 
have left undone. 

No, Lily was only a heroine in the 
same sense that we all are so, only a 
heroine by circumstance, not by choice 
— a flower, withered too soon, because 
the sun couldn't always shine on it — a 
foolish, most imperfect little girl, with 
whom things never went right. So you 
must take her as she is, only a woman, 
after all; and although there have been 
great women in the days gone by, they 
are scarcer now, and far less interesting ; 
their noble acts will never be recorded in 
the years to come, and their voices are 
too low and gentle to be heard above the 
strife and bustle in this wild world of 
ours. 

She didn't look a bit like a heroine as 
she sat in the comfortable drawing-room 
of No. 1, Queen's Terrace, eating buttered 
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muffins, and drinking hot tea, a little 
later on that pleasant summer evening — 
not a bit like a heroine, with her happy- 
rosy face, and great mass of fuzzy golden 
hair; and yet she. was a very pretty little 
girl, wanting very little of being quite 
pretty enough for the heroine of a 
novel. 

Agnes is there too, eating buttered 
muffins and drinking tea, and I think of 
the two she was the most like a heroine. 
Both girls are fair, both have that pretty 
peach colour in their cheeks, though 
Lily's is a little richer and deeper; both 
have rich golden coloured hair, though 
Lily's is always curly and fuzzy, and 
Agnes's smooth and soft and glossy ; and 
yet, with so many points alike, they are 
as different as two girls can be. Lily, 
as she sits there rosy and smiling, a little 
Hebe, in her soft blue muslin dress, and 
hapipy dimples, is a strong contrast to 
that other face over there. There is a 
pensive soft look in it, a grave madonna- 
like shade there, undefined and sad, such 
a face as the gentle St. Agnes may have 
had. My young St, Agnes is not a per- 
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feet saint, she has much to learn yet, her 
martyrdom is still to come. 

^' We have kept you waiting, darling, 
I am afraid," said she, addressing a thin 
gray-haired elderly gentleman, in an arm- 
chair, who was scanning thoughtfully an 
old volume. 

" No, dear, no ; I forgot it was so 
late. Were you walking ?" 

" No, darling, only sitting on the beach ; 
it was too hot to walk." 

" Oh, yes," and the gray head was bent 
again over the interesting book. 

'^Papa?" 

"Well, dear." 

"Will you come into the castle after 
tea, later in the evening I mean, it looks 
so well by moonlight." 

" If you like — yes, I think it does ; how 
beautiful the mountains are; look over 
there, what a strange light there is over 
K ." 

" Beautiful." 

" I should like to live always here, in 
the quiet, with that beautiful view of sea 
and mountains always near me." 

" Oh, darling, in winter ?" 
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"Yes, I shouldn't mind it in winter 
either. I'd sit and read by my fire." 

" How awful !" cried Lily, who had 
sat listening to this conversation with 
folded hands. 

" Yes, for you, my poor little woman, 
but not for me ; I have had enough of the 
world, and nearly enough of life too, and 
what time I have left I should like to 
spend in peace." 

*' Well, I should rather be buried at 
once than live here." 

" You don't want rest, my child ; young 
minds never do, but old ones get a long- 
ing for peace ; it's a merciful dispensation, 
makes people readier to die." 

They were silent, they never tried to 
argue those points now, it was an old 
battle, and had been fought and won a 
score of times before, so they eat their 
muffins in silence, while the leaves of the 
dusty volume turned over and over, and 
the urn hissed and sputtered, and the 
tea- cups rattled round Agnes, who did the 
honours at the head of the table. 

" We met Charlie Okedon, papa," ven- 
tured Lily again. 
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" Oh, indeed, you meet him very often, 
I think; he's a nice young fellow, a very 
nice young fellow." 

" He must be very lonely, living up there 
all alone." 

" I wonder he doesn't marry." 

There was another silence. Lily looked 
down on her plate, and swept the crumbs 
into rows and lines on the table cloth ; 
and Agnes looked down, too, but there 
were no crumbs near her, so she had to 
keep her fingers to herself; and the un- 
conscious gray head was bent once more. 

"Will you come out now, pa? Have 
you finished your tea ?" 

"Yes, dear; I've finished long ago. 
I should like a walk very much." 

" Well, Aggie, come and get ready ;" 
and there was a pattering of light feet up 
the stairs, and the sound of merry voices 
was wafted back to the ears of the gray- 
headed old man, who had closed his book 
now, and was looking out sadly on the 
green grass and sunset outside. His had 
been a handsome face, that was plain to 
be seen, grown very old- looking lately; 
the wrinkles were deepening round the 
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kind eyes, and the hair was growing 
whiter and whiter; but the two happy 
little girls who were upstairs wouldn't let 
themselves see those changes, wouldn't 
believe that their dear old father wasn't 
the same man he had been a short time 
ago ; was growing nearer and nearer to 
that rest which he was longing for. 

He had always been the same to them. 
He wasn't a father; he was something 
more. It was he who had been young 
with them long ago, played with them, 
and laughed with them; it was he still, 
and they wouldn't see the changes in that 
dear face; and so when they returned, 
mushroom-hatted and smiling, the sad old 
face brightening up looked fondly on them, 
and they saw only the light there, and not 
the shadow. 

" Ready ?" he asked, and then they 
strolled out into the soft light, a very 
loving little group, that gray-haired old 
man with his two pretty daughters cling- 
ing to him. 

" Let us take a stroll up the cliffs first," 
said Lily, ^^and then into the castle a 
little later." 
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*^ Very well," and they walked on slowly 
past the bathing-boxes and rows of don- 
key chaises, past the ivied walls, and up 
the winding path among the rocks and 
shingle. Here, by some most unaccount- 
able chance, they came on a prostrate 
figure in a gray frieze coat, stretched full 
length upon the stones, smoking away at 
a cigar. He jumped up quickly as the 
little group approached, and raised his 
hat. 

" Oh, how do you do, Okedon ? Come 
out here to have a quiet smoke, I sup- 
pose," inquired the elder gentleman, ex- 
tending his hand. " How delightful it is 
up here." 

" Yes ; I have been here a long time. 
I saw you coming up the hill, and I 
thought I'd be sure to meet you if I 
waited." 

This young hero of mine was a very 
straight-forward, honest man, he always 
spoke the truth bravely ; but while he said 
these words, there came a deeper colour 
into his sunburnt cheeks, he had been 
waiting so long watching the stone house, 
so anxiously lying in wait. 

VOL. I. 
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" Let US walk on, then, a little higher, 
and by that time it will be time to visit our 
ruins." 

" Oh, you are going to the castle, 
then?" 

" Yes ; I wish to see it by moonUght, I 
am sure it will look particularly fine." 

So on they strolled, Lily still clinging 
to the old man, and Agnes and CharUe 
following behind, 

" We are about the only people out here, 
I think. This is the great time for walk^ 
ing," said Charlie. 

" Yes ; a long walk in this cool would 
be very pleasant." 

" I shall have a pleasant walk home over 
this hill to-night." 

"Yes." 

" How long do you think of staying 
here ?" he asked again, after a pause. 

"Well, I don't know exactly; I hope 
some time." 

" I hope so too ; I shall miss our walks 
and chats dreadfiiUy." 

" You must be very lonely here some- 
times ?" 

" Well, yes, sometimes, as you say ; but 
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T generally get some fellows down to stay 
for the shooting, you know, and then I 
go up myself sometimes to town for a few 
weeks." 

" Oh, yes, I see ?" 

" But when I am here Tm often very 
lonely." 

There was a sadness in his hearty voice, 
which somehow smote on Aggie's heart. 
She looked up, but it was too dark to see 
well, and it was only the shadow of a big 
man that was at her side. 

" You have some friends about here, I 
suppose ?" she asked. 

" Oh, yes, I know nearly every one. 
It's not a very extensive neighbourhood 
here, as you know. There are the Joneses 
— ^you know them, don't you ? — the John 
Joneses — they live in your terrace, number 
seven : they're nice people enough, but 
they're away half the year. Then the 
Foulkeses — ^you know her. Lady Mary 
Foulkes — she's a jolly old woman; but 
that little Fanny, she's the greatest flirt I 
ever met." 

^^ Oh, yes, I know her ; they're in Lon- 
don now." 

2 
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" I suppose they'll be down here soon. 

"There, the moon is quite above the 
trees now: how lovely it looks on the 
water !" 

They paused, and stood side by side on 
the soft grass, looking away over the rip- 
pling waters, on which the moonlight fell 
in one wide clear stream ; the tiny waves 
were stealing in among the rocks at their 
feet, and plashing and breaking against 
their stony sides. 

" How calm and still it looks," she said, 
" and how I Uke the sound of the waves 
on the stones and pebbles — don't you ?" 

'* Yes, it has a music of its own ; it is a 
very pleasant sound." 

" I hope papa doesn't forget his promise 
about the castle ; I should like so much to 
see it in that beautiful light." 

He hadn't forgot ; and in a minute 
more they had all assembled at the top 
of the cliff hill, and were preparing to 
descend. 

It was a very pleasant walk for Agnes ; 
she had her young hero all to herself in 
the moonlight, and they had been talking 
very pleasantly all the way down the hill 
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and along the green, and she could see his 
gray eyes look down into hers onpe or 
twice with a very pleased look in them ; 
and he, too, thought it a very pleasant 
walk, and sighed once or twice as he 
turned homewards alone, thinking of the 
lonely house he was going to, with a 
strange feeling in his heart — a feeUng 
which he didn't quite understand, and 
which was new to him, and that soft low 
voice was ringing still in his ear, and 
mingling with the music of the creeping 
water down below. 

Why is it that some voices will cling to 
us always, for ever mingling with the 
music of our lives, intruding themselves 
everywhere, sounding and blending with 
every song and sound, thrilling us and 
sweUing our hearts with vain hopes, and 
regrets, ever near us in sorrow or joy, a 
note that must be in every chord — ^why is 
it, I wonder, that there are some voices 
that never grow old or still, some voices 
that can creep and steal into our hearts, 
and make themselves a place there for 
ever, whether we will or no ? 

My hero of the gray frieze coat couldn't 
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account to himself for the strange way in 
which that soft low voice which he had 
been listening to all the evening kept 
ringing and sounding still in his ear as he 
walked along that lonely road by the sea 
late that night — couldn't account for the 
strange way in which it seemed to blend 
with every sound and thought, and ring in 
every one of those breaking waves ; but so 
it was, and so it will be always. 



.CHAPTER III. 

A HEBO. 

The morning rose again, sunny, bright, 
and scorching, as usual, and my hero of 
the gray frieze coat and wide-awake hat, 
namely, Charles Okedon, Esq., of Beau- 
manoir, Llanaber, Carnarvonshire, Wales, 
had sauntered down to the village, down 
the principal street, and up the steps of 
the " Sporting Hotel." 

" The Bus not in yet, I suppose, 
Jones ?" 

"Not yet, sir; but she can't be long 
in coming now. Expecting some one, 
sir ?" 

** Yes, a gentleman." 

" Maybe you'd step inside, sir ?" 

" No, no, thanks ; I'll just wait here." 
And he sat down on one of the cross- 
benches constructed in the porch of the 
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hotel door, and having chucked away the 
stump of his used-up cigar, lit another, 
and provided himself with a newspaper, 
settled himself comfortably, with his hat 
pulled down over his eyes, to await the 
coming of the expected gentleman. 

Tic, tic, tic, went the solemn old clock 
in the hall; puff, puff, puff, from the big 
mild cigar, and still no sign of the Bus. 
Had it, like the well-known sliding- picture 
in the magic lanterns of our youth, gone 
down holus bolus with its precious freight 
into the still blue water of the straits? 
No fear of that, I fancy — no fear of the 
strong iron chains and bars of the great 
Menai Bridge coming to grief under so 
small a weight as the Llanaber Bus. 
Charles Okedon felt no kind of anxiety 
about his missing friend ; but the time fell 
heavily on his hands ; the local newspaper 
contained no interest for him; he would 
take a stroll just as far — well, as far as 
the corner of the Green, the corner of the 
stone terrace, just to see if there was wind 
enough for a sail, that was all. 

So once again the frieze coat and wide- 
awake were put under weigh, and pitched 
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and rolled down the street, past the rows 
of little houses, with their open doors and 
muslin curtains; past the two small un- 
pretending towers which formed the en- 
trance into that ivy-grown desolate old 
ruin, the castle, and on still a Uttle 
further. 

"Jolly the sea looks," spoken in an 
admiring undertone by the individual with 
the cigar. Very jolly, indeed, it looked 
seen through the gap made by a sharp 
turn to the right, flanked on one side by 
the moss-covered castle wall, and on the 
other by the long stone side of that very 
eligible residence. No. 1, Queen's Terrace; 
blue, blue sea, backed by tall blue moun- 
tains, crowned by a bluer sky, and studded 
here and there with little white specks, 
houses or cattle, might be either, to a 
casual observer, very indistinct and far 
off. 

The lazy individual strolled on still 
further down past the corner house, on to 
the Green, on still till he reached the old 
boat, his favourite position. " Such a 
jolly view from just there," he always 
said. 
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That depended a good deal, I should 
say, upon whether one sat facing the blue 
sea and mountains, and with one's back 
to the ugly stone terrace, or vice versdj 
with one's back to the blue sea and one's 
face to the stone terrace; but I rather 
fancy Charles Okedon, Esq., did not care 
very particularly for good scenery, in fact, 
could scarcely have known the difference, 
as he far more frequently took up his 
position facing the stone houses and 
scorched Green, disregarding altogether 
the brilliant scene behind him. 

" Confound those abominable Venetian 
blinds," was his first remark on looking 
on the scene before him, which was, as 
usual, the stony one. *' What can be the 
use of keeping them down all the morning, 
I wonder ?" 

He sat down as he spoke on the old 
boat, and puff, puff, went the big cigar. 

" I suppose I shall hear the Bus from 
here," he continued; " or even if I don't, 
it won't matter much : he'll find his way 
without me, I dare say." 

He felt very cross and out of sorts. 

" The sun was so awfully hot, and there 
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wasn't a breath of wind to cool one's face ; 
hang it I he wouldn't sit there any longer 
gaping at those everlasting green blinds ; 
the Bus must be in by now." 

And so, more pitching and rolling, and 
the gray coat and wide-awake hat and 
cigar all disappeared by the castle wall, 
and round the corner. 

*^ Why the d don't some of you 

take my traps in out of the dust and dirt, 
and bring them in here ? and what the 
deuce is the good of telling me there's no 
way of bringing them up to the house ? I 

say they must go. D d if they won't. 

Haven't you got a wheelbarrow or some- 
thing ? I never was in such a hole in my 
life. Oh, Okedon, old fellow, is that you ? 
Oh, all right; I was beginning to think 
I had made some cursed mistake, and 
got among a lot of savages, or some- 
thing." 

And a tall big man in a velveteen jacket 
and jerry hat held out a large brown hand 
to be shaken. 

" How are you. Jack — ^how are you, old 
fellow ? Oh, never mind the traps, they'll 
come up all right by-and-by. Come along. 
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weVe only a ten minutes* walk firom here; 
I thought you were never coming." 

And the two men, arm-in-arm, walked 
leisurely down the street, and the dis- 
turbed waiters had time to collect their 
scattered thoughts and the captain's scat- 
tered luggage. 

Twelve o'clock, and the Venetian blinds 
were raised now, and the windows were 
both open as wide as wide could be, so 
that the dazzling sun could shine full into 
the quiet drawing-room of No. 1, Queen's 
Terrace. It shone on two fair young 
heads which just appeared above the win- 
dow-stool; one bent very low over an 
unseen book, and the other gazing with 
lazy eyes out on that perpetual view of sea 
and mountain. 

" How hot it is, Aggie. I am sure we 
shall both get sunstrokes, if we sit here 
much longer. 

** Yes, it's dreadfully hot." 

"I declare I'm nearly mad. I don't 
know what on earth we shall do with our- 
selves all day. A walk would certainly be 
the death of me, and the rocks would be 
red hot. What shall we do ?" 
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" We can play croquet in the castle ; 
that would be just the thing." 

" Oh yes, of course, everlasting croquet, 
and everlasting Charlie Okedon. I forgot. 
Yes, that will just do, and I, as usual, 
with two balls playing you two, and get- 
ting shamefully beaten." 

" WeU you know, Lily — " 

" Oh yes, of course, I know, he'd 
much rather play with me ; wouldn't he, 
dear ?" 

" I don't know, I'm sure." 

"Oh, Aggie, Aggie, you're a very 
heartless young person, I think." 

"Don't be foolish, Lily; you know as 
well as I do, that Mr. Okedon likes us 
both the same." 

My pretty saint's cheeks were very hot 
and red, however, as she made this little 
speech ; and there was a misty light in her 
soft gray eyes — a shadowy Hght, and she 
looked down quickly. Was it possible 
that my saint was in love — something 
quite new if so, and a trait I never heard 
of in the life of the blessed Agnes. 

" Well, perhaps I'm mistaken ; we shall 
see. But, good gracious, look, that isn't 
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— is it? No, it can't be — ^yes it is, 
though, the very Charles himself; and, 
oh, who on earth is the tall, nice looking 
man with him r 

" His friend, I suppose, the man he was 
telling us about yesterday." 

"Oh yes, of course, open your book 
quick, Aggie, and be reading, and don't 
pretend to see them till they are quite 
close. I can watch them through the 
curtain, and tell you when to look 
up. 

" Don't talk nonsense, Lily, of course 
they have seen us looking out," and Miss 
Agnes remained with closed book, and 
patient tranquillity, for the great event, 
while Lily, one minute behind the curtain, 
and one minute before it, was in a ferment 
of curiosity, waited and watched the move- 
ments of that most interesting individual, 
Captain John Dashwood, of Her Majesty's 

Dragoon Guards, the great Adonis, 

and lady-killer, the tall, fashionably-equip- 
ped stranger who was lounging slowly 
down the Green in the direction of No. 1, 
Queen's Terrace. 

" And those are the two Uttle birds, 
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are they ; up there in their cage ? Let's 
have a look at them." Remark made by 
the gallant Captain, Uttle knowing the 
anxiety with which the birds in the cage 
were waiting and watching for a nearer 
view of him. " I say, Charlie, couldn't 
you introduce us under the window ; you 
know it would be a deuced deal neater 
and less awkward for us all. Don't you 
think so ?" 

The truth was, the Captain was growing 
a Httle nervous, " they were such uncom- 
monly jolly little birds; dash'd if they 
wern't." 

** Do you think they'd come out for a 
sail or something ? Try 'em." 

They were close under the window now, 
and the two little heads were bent devout- 
ly over two unseen books. Suddenly one 
of the heads, the curly fuzzy one, was 
raised, and 

" Oh, good morning," and " Aggie, Mr. 
Okedon," from a fluttered Uttle bird, and 
then the other was raised, and then there 
were two httle heads, with very pink 
cheeks and very bashful eyes. 

"Will it be very rude if I present a 
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friend to you, Miss Fremantle ? but I sup- 
pose I may. Captain Dashwood;" and 
here the gallant Captain raised his hat, 
and disclosed a very well-arranged, curly 
glossy head of nut-brown hair, two very 
fine soft brown eyes, which were looking 
supplicatingly up to the birds above, as if 
to say ** don't be too hard on me ; don't 
make me blush ;" that was all they saw of 
him then, that and a pair of very long, 
well-twisted, and thick moustachios, and 
then the hat was replaced, and the nut- 
brown hair was hid, and a shadow was 
thrown over the fine soft eyes. 

** Arn't you thinking of coming out 
this fine day. Miss Fremantle? I was 
just saying. * How awfully jolly a sail 
would be;' you're fond of sailing, I sup- 
pose ?" 

The bold Captain had broken the ice, 
and was plunging and poking about, try- 
ing to find out how the land lay, and 
whether they were little game birds, or 
little geese; for, "Hang it," as he after- 
wards informed his friend, " a fellow has 
to talk diflferently to almost every girl he 
meets." This was a wrinkle for Charhe, 
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who was in the habit of talking very much 
in the same strain to every girl. 

*^ Yes, I like sailing very much ; but I 
hardly think there is vrind enough this 
morning." 

"Oh, none at all," broke in Charlie, 
** she wouldn't move ; but really am't you 
coming out ?" 

"Well, we were thinking of waiting till 
after luncheon, and then playing croquet, 
the day is so hot." 

" Croquet I — and where can one play 
croquet now — on the sandbank?" inquired 
the Captain rather disdainfully. 

" Oh no, in the castle ; haven't you been 
into the castle yet ?" 

" Why no ; this fellow, Charlie, wouldn't 
do anything but dawdle up and down here 
in the sun all the morning ; and so there's 
a castle, is there; and who lives in the 
castle ?" 

" Oh, how sadly ignorant of the beau- 
ties of Llanaber you must be. Captain 
Dashwood ? Why the castle is one of the 
finest old ruins in Wales ; you ought to 
see it," cried Lily. 

" Well, I wish awfully you would come 
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out and explain all the beauties to me ; it 
would be only a charity, for I can't get a 
word out of this fellow here ; won't you 
come ?" and the soft eyes with the shadow 
over them went up again in languid sup- 
pUcation. 

"Oh, I don't think we can just yet, 
that is, I—" 

" Well, suppose we split the difference, 
and you come out as soon as you can, and 
we can play a game of croquet on the 
castle walls, or in the castle drawing- 
rooms, or wherever you like ; and you 
can teach me to play there, and then you 
can tell me all about the beauties of Llana- 
ber. Is that a bargain ?" 

" Well yes, I suppose so." 

The Captain was very well pleased with 
himself; he had actually arrived at mak- 
ing bargains and extracting promises from 
the little birds on a ten minutes' acquaint- 
ance; he had settled the bill of fare for 
the afternoon, and could now go and play 
his game of billiards and smoke his cigar 
quietly and tranquilly, till the time ar- 
rived. 

" Nothing like taking those sort of little 
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prudes by storm ; get ttem into a corner, 
and hang it if they don't surrender at 
once." 

More wrinkles for Charlie, I hope he 
was listening, and trying to remember all 
the hints his kind friend was giving him 
as they walked the hill road, in the direc- 
tion of Beaumanoir, which building was 
glowing down upon them from the nearest 
height, red-bricked, tall-chimneyed, and 
solemn looking. 

** Isn't he handsome ?" was the first 
remark made by Lily as the two figures 
sloped off. 

" Yes, he's a fine-looking man, I must 
say," replied Aggie, looking afber the two 
retreating gentlemen; "a very fine-look- 
ing man." 

The Captain's neat little bargain and 
happy arrangements for the afternoon 
were doomed to be disappointed. The 
perjured little birds, regardless of their 
promises, had actually levanted into a 
donkey shay, no one knew whither, and 
left the large hero of the velveteen coat to 
gnaw his moustachios, and think how 
" devilish cool they were." 

n 2 
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" I never knew them go out in one of 
those things before. Where on earth can 
they have gone to ? The bridge ? they 
know some people there." 

The disconsolate Charlie was hinting a 
pursuit, I think, but the Captain had no 
idea of such nonsense. 

"Hang it, he wouldn*t follow them; 
what the deuce did he care.** 

And the two friends strolled on to the 
pier, and were both rather silent and ab- 
sent, and though from time to time the Cap- 
tain made some slight remarks, they were 
of rather an acrimonious nature, such as 
" how confoundedly hot it is ;" and " hang 
it, it's only four o'clock;'* and "what the 
deuce shall we do with ourselves ; we can't 
stay mooning here all the day on this rot- 
ten old place;" "let's play a game of 
billiards." 

And so the pier was abandoned, and a 
dull game of billiards dawdled over, the 
newspaper read and commented upon, and 
then the Captain bethought him of a good 
thing to be done. 

" I say, Charlie, if you don't mind, I 
think I'll just dash off a line or two to 
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the old lady; it'll keep her quiet, you 
know." 

And so, like a good boy and dutifiil son, 
as he was, the Captain went up to the 
reading-room and penned a very good, 
neat little note, which began " My dear 
mother," and ended " Your very affection- 
ate son, John Dash wood," which was duly 
posted, and travelled as quick as the mail- 
train would carry it up to the great me- 
tropolis, where next morning it appeared 
reposing on a very bright salver, awaiting 
the ordeal by touch. 

" Any letters this morning, Tomkins ?" 

" Yes, my lady — one for your ladyship 
and one for Miss Dashwood." 

" Oh, then, you may go, and, Tomkins, 
ring the bell again." 

And her ladyship having proceeded to 
examine the letters, first the one directed 
"Miss Dashwood," which having turned 
this way and that and examined, she laid 
aside, with the remark, " dear, dear, when 
will Caroline cease making a fool of her- 
self?" and then, with a sigh, addressed 
herself to the other, which, as we know, 
began, ** My dear mother," and concluded 
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with "Your very affectionate son, John 
Dash wood," and was directed to "Lady 
Georgiana Dashwood, No. — , Park Lane, 
London." 

" Wants more money, I suppose," was 
her ladyship's remark on taking up the big 
square envelope; she was agreeably sur- 
prised, however, when on reading the 
epistle through, from " my dear nother " 
to " your very affectionate son," she found 
it was only a kind, chatty little note from 
her naughty boy, who was quite well, and 
enjoying himself awfully, and hoped she had 
got rid of her bronchitis, and was all right 
again, which passages pleased the reader, 
as all mothers are pleased by prosy little 
scrawls and innocent bits of news from 
their scampish sons. 

" Jack is certainly improved," murmured 
the relieved parent, "and really has some 
sense, if he would but show it in some 
decided move." 

I think the decided move which her 
ladyship referred to, had something to say 
to a certain Miss Fanny Foulkes, for whom 
Lady Georgiana and the Misses Dashwood 
affected a very sincere friendship, and who, 
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I fancy, looked forward to the decided 
move with a strange fluttering sensation 
about her poor, little, bewildered heart. 

Just then there was a rustling as of 
many silks on the stairs, and the tripping 
of hurrying feet, and presently there came 
sailing in, one, two, three young ladies, 
who each bestowed a dutiful kiss on the 
lean, parchment-coloured cheek which was 
turned to receive them, and then by one, 
by two, by three, they all took their places. 
There was Miss Dash wood, tall, and slight, 
and dark, with that tendency to stiffness 
so strongly developed in the elder lady, a 
little softened and mitigated, but much on 
the same pattern. 

There was Miss Julia Dashwood also on 
the tall, stiff scale, but wanting many of 
the good points which were allotted to her 
elder sister, namely, two very fine sofb, dark 
eyes, Jack's eyes over again ; Jack's big, 
languid, supplicating eyes, which had done 
so much mischief in their day, and were 
destined to do so much more, a set of toler- 
ably regular Grecian features, and a tall, 
slight, elegant figure, those were pretty 
nearly all her good points, and yet some 
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people thought them quite enough; one 
man had found them even too many 
for him ; had felt the fire in those dark 
eyes burning into his very soul, and was 
wasting and dragging out his life in a vain 
dream, of which Caroline Dash wood was 
the heroine. 

Then there came Georgiana, the young- 
est, " hopelessly plain and vulgar," as her 
mother was wont to remark, who went by a 
series of nick-names in the family, such as 
**Pat" and "Toby," which the "hope- 
lessly plain " young person always acknow- 
ledged to and bore with a Christian spirit, 
and even sometimes was known to join in 
the general mirth which her appearance 
afforded to her relations ; but there were 
moments in solitude when the lean awkward 
looking girl was very down-hearted about 
her personal appearance, when she looked 
and looked in the looking-glass — till her 
eyes were dim with tears, wondering if any 
one could ever love such an ugly vulgar 
little creature; wondering how it was, 
that, pinch them as she would, no bright 
soft colour would flood those thin white 
cheeks of hers, that, twist and pull as she 
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would, the clothes would never sit right 
on that ungainly figure. 

Her ladyship, very wisely, chose to 
take no notice of her eldest daughter's 
little billetdoux. I think she rather quail- 
ed before that strong-minded young person, 
and avoided any open combat with her; if 
she chose to make a fool of herself, her 
ladyship and all the powers on earth could 
not prevent her doing so, and so the wise 
parent contented herself with simply for- 
bidding the house to Mr. Arthur Miles, 
the wolf who had stolen into the fold, and 
had well-nigh carried off her pet lamb 
from under her very nose. 

It had been a great blow to the am- 
bitious old lady, when she had discovered 
that Caroline, the young lady for whom 
she had made such brilliant plans and 
schemes, her handsome daughter, who was 
to do such wonders for the family, to be 
such a fine lady with some, as yet un- 
known, handle to her name, and to pave 
the way to other noble houses for her 
younger sisters, that she, with all her good 
sense and gifts, was about to throw herself 
away on a ** wretched beggarman." Here 
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was a situation for the bewildered mother, 
now or never the blow must be struck, 
and the monster, Miles, driven back de- 
feated. 

Now or never Caroline and she must 
engage in that long-deferred conflict 
which had been pending for so many 
months, out of which one or other must 
come a victor, leaving the other slain and 
vanquished on the field. There must be 
no halving of the matter here, no firing 
of pistols in the air, and shaking of hands 
after it. 

No, it must be war — war to the death ; 
and yet, with all these wise resolutions, 
there had been a firing in the air, and a 
shaking of hands — there had actually been 
a truce between the combatants, and Caro- 
line had consented to wait, that was all — to 
wait sometime perhaps — and her ladyship 
had wisely left the rest to time, the healer 
of all wounds, and hardener of hearts. 

" I have had a letter fi'om Jack," said her 
ladyship, proud of the unwonted honour, 
and in a very good humour ; " he is en- 
joying himself down there; doesn't say 
exactly what he is doing; shooting, I 
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suppose ;" from which we infer that that 
dutiful young man had not seen fit to ac- 
quaint his affectionate parent with the 
existence of those jolly little birds. 

" Oh, indeed," replied Caroline, who was 
deep in that mysterious epistle of hers. 

" Fm sorry the Foulkes's haven't gone 
down as they intended this month, it 
would have been such a capital opportu- 
nity for Jack," continued the elder lady. 

"Jack will never marry Fanny, I'm 
sure ; he makes the greatest fun of her 
behind her back." 

"I don't think he does, Caroline. I 
never heard him; and I hope to heaven 
that all my children arn't going to make 
fools and beggars of themselves. Jack is 
getting some sense now, I think." 

The letters were folded up now, and 
ensconced in their owner's pockets, and the 
tea-drinking went on rapidly. Caroline 
hadn't seen fit to respond to that little 
protest of her mother's; and the other 
young ladies not being in the habit of mak- 
ing conversation for anybody, remained 
silent. 

" I shall send out my cards for Wednes- 
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day," said her ladyship, sipping her tea. 

There was another silence, and then 
the bold Caroline ventured a very fooUsh 
remark. 

"Mamma?" 

" Well, my dear." 

" You'll give me a card for Arthur Miles, 
I suppose ?" 

" No, Caroline ; certainly not." 

"May I ask why?" 

" Because I don't choose." 

" Then I shall not come down on that 
evening." 

" You'll come down if I choose to order 
you to." 

" I shaU not." 

There was going to be a battle, that 
was plain, so the two meek young ladies . 
at the other side of the table, rose hastily 
and left the room. Whether there was a 
battle or not remains matter of conjecture, 
as no one knew exactly how that odd con- 
versation terminated; but half an hour 
afterwards, Caroline, very flushed and hot 
looking, ascended rapidly to her own room, 
where, locking the door, she remained 
closeted for the rest of the day. 



CHAPTER IV. 

LADY GEOEGIANA " AT HOME." 

" Everything serious is more or less 
ridiculous." " Gravity is the very essence 
of imposture ;" and I quite agree with the 
sage philosopher in this his fine perception 
of the ludicrous in his pompous fellow- 
mortals. Poor human nature, how weak 
is all your fallen grandeur, how blind your 
self-esteem and love of opulence. Where 
are your eyes and ears, that you cannot 
see and hear the great lesson of mortaUty 
that is preaching all around you every day, 
preaching in the blade of grass " which to- 
day is, and to-morrow is cut down and 
cast into the oven j" preaching in the lily 
of the field, which Solomon in all his glory 
could not excel ; preaching in your very 
selves, for doth not man walk in a vain 
shadow ; but I am not going to morahze or 
preach the old sermon, " The fashion of 
this world passeth away." These are 
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stale subjects, my readers, written and 
commented upon a score of times by great 
men and good, long before I or my feeble 
speculations were dreamed of. 

If ever there was a living illustration 
combining these two strange ingredients of 
gravity and imposture, Lady Georgiana 
Dashwood was that illustration ; she was 
all an imposture — a grave pompous im- 
posture — from the gorgeous auburn wig 
which crowned her aristocratic head, to the 
false heel on her ladyship's left shoe; all 
false, false teeth, false blushes, and who 
knows how much else false as well ? I 
wonder how much of all that grandeur was 
real, and how much really false; for I 
fancy that fame had given art too much 
of praise for the brilliant piece of uphol- 
stery, which sat there resplendent in her 
purple and fine linen, and fine old family 
diamonds. 

Oh, if that mischievous devil who rode 
the magic ride, with the wondering Don 
Cleophas, through the murky air over that 
city of mysteries, Madrid, that grateful 
bottle-imp who unroofed houses and pa- 
laces for the edification of his deliverer, 
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could have peeped into that sanctum, her 
ladyship's dressing-room, and let at least 
one of her fellow-mortals into the mysteries 
of her toilet — ^if, I say, that devil who saw so 
clearly the imposture always blending with 
the gravity, would have taken the writer 
of this tale for once on a midnight ride, 
how much of speculation might have been 
spared, and how quickly the truth revealed. 
But the days of bottle-imps are over, and 
there is no chance of the return of the 
cloven-footed person, not even when there 
is so great a mystery as her ladyship's 
complexion requiring an explanation. 

There certainly was a great deal of art 
in her composition, and yet there was 
something of nature too, and what there was 
was good, and Lady Georgiana must have 
been handsome in her day, and very fine- 
looking ; and though her naughty boy was 
wont to make most disrespectful jokes 
about the rouge, and unconscious remarks 
at breakfast, about how shamefully Lady 
Louisa this, and Lady Mary that, got 
herself up, and how easy it was to know 
ever so good a wig ; still I think her lady- 
ship thought he could not have known 
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how much he was Raying, and fancied, 
rather wildly, that the Captain was quite 
innocent as regarded her particular £sd- 
sities. 

That young man, I dare say, never 
looked beyond the surface, and saw only 
the false blushes and auburn wig, and did 
not exactly know how much of that big 
heap of clothes and jewellery was his 
natural parent, and how much was kindly 
bestowed on him by various perfumers and 
hairdressers' mysterious bounty. But the 
Captain was fond of her nevertheless, in 
his own selfish way ; and though he laugh- 
ed at her little deceptions and hollow 
mockeries, I think he really felt kindlier to 
the weak-minded old woman than to any 
one else in the world as yet ; for she had 
been very good to him in the days gone 
by, when that incorrigible young scamp 
had begun to sow his wild oats, which 
process had been going on slowly ever 
since. 

She had wept over and paid large unac- 
countable bills ; she had accepted his 
promises, and taken back to her faithful 
bosom her prodigal more than a dozen 
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times since the seed for that great harvest 
so long in coming had first been sown. 
She had shed tears of thankftilness and 
forgiveness over him, and had killed the 
fatted calf and rejoiced with him over and 
over again. 

The whole Dashwood family, with the 
exception of Captain Jack, were all assem- 
bled in the well-illumined drawing room, 
in the fashionable residence in Park Lane. 
All the Dashwoods, fi:om the stately and 
stifi*, but now beaming and gracious 
Lady Georgiana, down to the shy, ugly, 
awkward girl in the white frock, who was 
sitting very ill at ease on a big velvet- 
covered ottoman in the middle of the 
room, with the bright light of a dozen wax 
lights shining fall on her pale face — a 
delicate, very sensitive face it was, with 
not one good feature in it, and yet at 
times looking almost beautiful in its ear- 
nest and strange melancholy. 

All the Dashwoods, and a few finends to 
whom her ladyship was at home on this 
sultry July evening. 

There were two or three venerable 
females, mostly stout, and with high 
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colours, and equipped like their hostess in 
purple and fine linen. There were count- 
less young ladies, all pink-cheeked and 
snowy-necked ; some short, some tall, 
some fat, some lean, who were chattering 
to, and beaming on countless young gen- 
tlemen ; and there was that desperate little 
flirt, Miss Fanny Poulkes, sitting in a 
corner, as usual, with a big, hairy-faced 
man, who was murmuring, who knows 
what, into those pretty ears of hers, and 
trying to catch a glimpse of the saucy 
black eyes which were hid just now, by 
the long dark lashes, looking so much 
longer and darker as they rested on her 
pale, fair cheeks 

" What a terrible flirt that little friend of 
yours is, Caroline !" said a languid young 
lady, reclining on an ottoman close by, 
and looking with lazy, half-contemptuous, 
half-envying eyes across at the dimly- 
lighted group in the corner. 

"How she manages to get hold of a 
man and lead him off* to some out-of-the- 
way place whenever she can ; just look 
what eyes she is making at that foolish- 
looking creature she has got hold of now. 
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Who is he, Carrie? T never saw him 
before." 

"That— oh, that's a Mr. Miles— a 
friend of ours,*' rephed the discomfited 
Caroline. 

The languid young lady perceived that 
she had put her foot in it, to use a vulgar 
phrase, for rumours of the " Miles' afiair" 
had reached the ears of most of Miss Dash- 
wood's friends and acquaintances ; so she 
changed the subject as soon as possible, 
and was soon deeply engaged in the com- 
templation of a large photograph-book, 
lying close by, and apparently quite for- 
getful of the sly flirtation in the corner. 
The book was Caroline's, as that young 
lady informed her, and it contained more 
than one representative of that very Mr. 
Miles who was sitting so very close to 
the artless little creature over there, of 
whom there were also countless httle 
effigies, all of them bewitchingly piquant, 
and naive — all of them flashing very saucy 
glances at the gazer. 

" She's a pretty little thing all the same, 
I suppose men would think her charmingly 
pretty." This was only a thought which 

E 2 
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passed through the languid young lady's 
mind, as she closed the book, not spoken 
or even muttered, as Miss Dashwood was 
sitting moodily by her side, and would 
inevitably have overheard her soliloquy. 

Miles, the faithless Miles, was, I think, 
not very happy in his envied position : he 
was a mild individual, not given to flirt- 
ing, not given much to making eyes, save 
at one woman, or saying pretty things to 
any but that one favoured female, and he 
didn't quite understand the point of 
several very odd speeches which had been 
made to him within the last few minutes, 
by the pale-faced companion of his soli- 
tude ; didn't quite know what to make of 
one or two odd looks and glances from 
those saucy black eyes, and was looking 
down on the drooping lids and bands of 
glossy black hair, more- in amazement 
than admiration, when he caught the eye 
of his injured Dulcinea flashing a thou- 
sand times brighter under the light of the 
gas lamps over her head, flashing very 
palpable reproaches at the much distressed 
Arthur, who sat there rebuked and awe- 
struck, not knowing what to do. 
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Lady Georgiana rather enjoyed the scene 
of Miles' s desertion, as she sat there, with 
her diamonds flashing above her watchful 
eyes, rather stern and resentful now, as 
she saw the culprit creeping back to his 
injured one; and the diamonds flashed 
this way and that, and shot fierce light- 
nings after the faithless Paris, as he 
sloped over towards the desolate CEnone, 
who had waited very patiently, the 
watcher thought, had kept her sorrows to 
herself. Though, to be sure, I don't 
suppose that even the frantic victim to 
fair evil-hearted Paris' s charms would, if 
seated in a London drawing-room, have 
lamented, and confided in the furniture, 
before a tolerable audience of — 

" Fair women and brave men," 

as we know she did to the rocks and 
waters and trees, in that valley of Ida 
where he had wooed and won her. 

Bright and ominous flashes were follow- 
ing the unconscious couple fi:om the watch- 
ful eyes of the disappointed parent, who sat 
with the air of a Roxana, with her glances 
and lightnings and queen-like scorn, all 
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going for nothing, for the tale was altered, 
and Paris, the deceiver, was a changed 
person, was very humble and awkward 
and penitent; and CEnone, the desolate 
one, who had been dying of her love, of 
her blighted hopes, was on her high horse, 
and riding it very well, the bewildered old 
lady had to confess to herself. 

Some one translates the word ennui 
" entertaining people," and " doing the 
honours." I think my hostess found it so, 
for she had no time to spare in darting 
withering glances or laying trains of 
gunpowder under unsuspicious feet; it 
was she who handed over the obedient 
Miles to the enemy, and ordered him to 
take her in to tea, well knowing that the 
black-eyed siren would do her best to 
charm and enslave him. But it had all 
failed, and Paris had fled from the black- 
eyed Venus on whom he had been forced 
to bestow the golden apple, had fled and 
left her sitting there alone in the shade, 
and was just now bending very low over 
the angry head of his injured CEnone, and 
whispering vehemently, while that lady, 
with rather a troubled countenance, and 
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with two very red spots on her fair 
cheeks, was Ustening rather impatiently, 
tapping the ground with her slender foot, 
and twitching nervously at her fan. 

" Don't you believe me, Caroline ? I 
think you are too hard on me, I do 
indeed. I don't think I ever gave you 
cause for jealousy yet." 

** I'm not jealous, I assure you ; far 
from it, I admire your good taste im- 
mensely; I think she's very pretty in- 
deed." 

"My taste! I think you know my 
taste by this time, and — and I think 
you're very unjust to me, Caroline, I do, 
indeed." 

The mild young man was growing 
rather irritated : it wasn't fair, all that 
fuss for nothing ; she had sat and talked, 
and perhaps flirted, too, for all he knew, 
under his very nose, a score of times at 
least, and yet he had never upbraided her, 
and he felt rather angry — as angry, 
indeed, as such a mild creature could 
feel. 

" You needn't blaze out about it," she 
said; "let us forget it all. I don't sup- 
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pose you meant to look as devoted and 
affectionate as you did, but people are 
carried away by those sort of things, I 
know ; and though it did put me in rather 
a disagreeable position, considering that 
mamma and all the girls were looking on, 
and I suppose thinking what a fool I was 
ever to believe in such a desperate flirt- 
still it doesn't matter at all, Fm quite 
indifferent." 

" Well, you know " 

" Oh, yes, I know, of course ; but let us 
go into the next room ; some one is going 
to sing, I think, and as I don't care for 
sitting in corners all the evening, and as 
you have had your share of that kind of 
amusement, T think we might as well join 
the others ; it's much pleasanter talking 
pleasantly to people, than nagging and 
fighting about nothing." 

" I didn't mean to nag or fight either, 
I'm sure." 

And the disconsolate young man with 
the long whiskers followed rather sheep- 
ishly in the wake of the tall young lady in 
white silk and snowy neck, who led the 
way solemnly to the piano. 
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"Are you going to sing, Miss Dash- 
wood?" asked a cheery stout gentleman, 
with very glossy dark hair and mous- 
tachios, who had been hovering about 
butterfly fashion, lighting now on one 
flower, now on another, restless and 
flippant, with a ready laugh, and merry 
eye. 

"Sing? oh, dear, no; I never sing; 
but my sister is going to, I think." 

" Your sister ? Is that your sister 
sitting over there on the ottoman by her- 
self?" 

" Yes, that's my youngest sister." 

" Not out yet, I suppose ?" 

And the merry eye was turned with a 
quizzical glance at the solitary Uttle figure 
sitting under the chandelier. 

" No, oh no ; she's not out yet." 

" And she sings, does she ?" 

" Yes." 

" Well ?" 

" Well, yes, I think so ; she has a 
sweet voice, and practices a good deal." 

"Is she going to sing now, I wonder? 
I feel curious to hear the performance." 

" Yes, ril tell her." 
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And the tall figure in the rich white 
silk, followed by the stout gentleman, 
swept across to the lonely little girl on the 
ottoman. 

" Georgie, Mr. Foulkes wishes to hear 
you sing. Would you mind, dear ? Mr. 
Foulkes, this is my sister." 

And the stout gentleman executed a 
very polite salaam before the dowdy little 
white dress and pale drooping face. 

" Yes, I'm very anxious to hear you 
sing, Miss Dashwood ; it will be a great 
kindness if you will." , 

" Oh, certainly, yes. What shall I sing, 
Carrie ?'' 

" Oh, anything you like, dear." 

"'L'Addio;' will that do?" 

*'Yes, or anything else you like; only 
be quick about it." 

The little figure glided over to the 
piano, and turned over some music. 

" This, I think ; I like this one." 

And she held out the piece to Mr. 
Foulkes, who had followed. 

" * Che faro V Oh, yes, very pretty. 
I know it. Yes, if you please." 

The preparatory chords were struck, 
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and then the passionate words " Sposa 
Euridice," sounding rich and fiill in a 
sweet, clear voice, rang out above the 
murmur of voices and clattering of tea- 
cups in the next room. 

He looked down on the pale face and 
parted hps from which the tones were 
swelling down on a strange melancholy 
little face and big wild eyes with a pas- 
sionate light in them, unconscious of his 
earnest gaze, unconscious of the whis- 
pered approbation in many low voices, un- 
conscious of all save the soul-stirring spirit 
of the song, and the " Che faro, do ve 
andro," had a new sound in them, a new, 
wild melancholy sound, which the stout 
gentleman felt stealing into his heart, and 
stirring it somehow in a way he could not 
understand ; and very heartily he thanked 
the singer, when, the song concluded, she 
rose to retreat. 

"You have given me great pleasure," 
he said — " very great pleasure. I didn't 
believe there was half so much soul in that 
song till I heard you sing it just now. 
I am surprised, really surprised." 

She looked up into his kind face with a 
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very grateful look. She was not accus- 
tomed to praise, and the honest tones of 
the speaker pleased her. 

" I'm glad you liked it," she said. " I 
like the song myself, too." 

It wasn't the same &ce that was 
turned to his now. The strange passion- 
ate look was gone out of it; the wild 
speaking light in the big dark eyes was 
gone, too, and it was only a rather sad- 
looking face, with timid eyes, there before 
him. 

" Do you paint or draw ?" he asked. 

" I draw ; yes, a little ; but I can't 
paint. How I wish I could 1 I never see 
those fine old pictures, the grand old 
pre-Raphaelite things, that I don't long 
to be a painter — a regular painter, I 



mean." 



" I never heard of a young -lady painter 
— a regular painter, as you call it." 

"No; I daresay not; but I'd gladly 
give up being a young lady if I might 
choose between the two." 

"Well, I never met a young lady 
before who wished not to be a young 
lady." 
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" Didn't you ? I often wish it. I fancy 
if I was a man, I could make so much 
more of my life — enjoy myself so much 
more if I had something to do." 

" Well, and haven't young ladies some- 
thing to do ? Isn't singing something for 
instance?" 

" Oh, . singing is only amusing oneself. 
I mean something in which one might 
take an interest — ^the completion of some 
great work — a great painting, for instance. 
Don't you think so ?" 

"Well, I'm rather averse to active 
labour myself; and as I never undertook 
any very great work, I can't say how I 
might feel about its completion, but, I 
fancy, thankful ; but you're an enthusiast, 
I see." 

" No, no ; not in the least ; now you 
mistake me. I'm only an enthusiast about 
pictures, and that without being in the 
least a judge of them. I only know the 
ones I Uke, the ones that please myself, 
the ones I should like to have painted, 
that's all." 

" Oh, I see ; but I fancied either you or 
one of your sisters painted, there seem to 
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be such a quantity of water colours, and 
others about the rooms, pretty ones, too. 
That seems to be a good one up there 
over your head ; let's see," and he adjust- 
ed his eye-glass, and prepared to inspect 
it. 

'' That— oh, that's the burial of * The 
Cenci ;' it's one of my favourites ; isn't 
she lovely, with her sad face and long 
hair ?" 

"Yes — it's very fine, very beautifiil." 

*' You're a judge of paintings, then I I 
never knew whether that one was good or 
not ; I only knew that I thought it very 
fine." 

" Well, you were right there, it is fine 
— very fine." 

" Jack bought it somewhere abroad, last 
year. You know Jack, don't you, my 
brother?" 

** No, I've never met him ; I've often 
heard my mother and sister speak of him, 
though;, he's not at home now, I sup- 
pose ?" 

" No ; he's staying with a fi^iend in 
Wales." 

"Oh, indeed! what part of Wales ?" 
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" Carnarvonshire ; Llanaber's the name 
of the village." 

"Oh, Llanaber? why, that's close to 
ns, you know — our post-town, in fact; 
and who is he staying with there, if it's 
not rude to ask so many questions ?" 

" He's with a Mr. Okedon ; I dare say 
you know him ; he lives there." 

" Yes, of course ; a very good fellow, 
too ; and he knows him, does he ?" 

" Yes, they were schoolfellows to- 
gether." 

" Well, I'm going down there in a day 
or two, so I suppose I shall be likely to 
meet him." 

" Georgie, where is your music ? Fanny 
is going to see if she can find something 
she knows," interrupted Caroline. 

" Oh, here it is," and the little dowdy 
girl who had somehow forgotten her bash- 
fulness, was called back from the dream 
of pictures and music into which a cheery 
voice had led her, to the dazzling lights 
and sound of gay voices around. Miss 
Foulkes sang a very spirited ditty, with 
great execution, and then there was a flit- 
tirg of " fair women and brave men ;" and 
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finally, Lady Georgiana was left alone with 
her daughters in her well-lit drawing- 
room, to talk over and pick to pieces her 
departed guests. 



CHAPTER V. 

CROSS PURPOSES. 

We must now return to our little coun- 
try mice and hear how they are getting 
on, and what progress the gallant Captain 
is making with those little prudes. 

The old church clock was pointing its 
long worn fingers to the figure V, and 
the voice of time, the old, old song, " For 
ever — never, never, for ever," was ringing 
and floating away over the green grass 
mounds in the quiet churchyard below, 
over the tiles and slates in the village 
streets, over the sounds of talking and 
laughing, and children's play, over the 
green old ivied walls of the castle, above 
the voices of the croquet players there, 
and on, still on. 

" Follow me," and the echoes repjeat 
the words cried in a laughing voice. 

VOL. I. F 
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" Follow you ! why of course I will, 
wherever you like to lead me all over the 
world." 

And echo answers " over the world." 

" Now, Captain Dashwood, you are sure 
to get into a scrape if you follow her. 
Leave her alone and stay where you are," 
and " don't spare her ; she's very danger- 
ous." " Send him away, or he'll ruin us." 
"Strike her, strike her," and such like 
strange remarks were being wafted from 
the croquet ground, where two mushroom- 
hatted young ladies, and two muscular- 
looking young gentlemen — one in a gray 
frieze coat and wide-awake hat, and the 
other in a velveteen garment, and with 
very long thick moustachios, from which 
appendages he seemed to derive inspiration 
on various mysterious occasions, by a chew- 
ing and gnawing process — were playing. 

The gallant Captain was getting on 
capitally with his new friends. He had 
only known them a week, to be sure, but 
then, " if a fellow knows what he's about, 
he can do a great deal in even that short 
tim^." He and Miss Lily were very good 
friends indeed, and the soft dark eyes had 
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got into a habit of always looking into the 
big blue ones for advice or encourage- 
ment on any serious occasion like the 
present. 

" Leave me here and go on your own 
way," was the sage advice which blue eyes 
gave to brown ones, and which brown 
ones answered by one of those supplicating 
glances which seemed to be almost a part 
of them. 

They were very good friends indeed — 
very, very good friends, and my little 
heroine had grown to like the sight of the 
velveteen coat lounging down the Green, 
and I am afraid had looked once too often 
into the depths of those dark eyes. 

The game was ended. The Captain 
and his httle partner, beaten shamefully, 
were laughing over their defeat. 

"I'll never play with you again — 
never, Captain Dashwood — you're the 
worst player I ever met, and — " 

" WeU, don't scold me now ; you know 
it was all your fault. You would talk and 
laugh, and turn my head, and I couldn't 
mind the game, you know. Could I ?" 

When was a woman angry at being told 

F 2 
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that she was the cause of any fault, let it 
be never so great, when the accuser is a 
fine handsome fellow? Why, even the 
desolate Lady Anne, fuU of wratli and 
sorrow, could not be too hard on the 
humpbacked villain of history. Had he 
not killed all who were nearest and dearest 
to her, and yet was he not forgiven ? 8hs 
had been the cause of his transgression, 
her charms had fired him to the act, and 
that was enough for her — quite excuse 
enough for the vain young woman, and so 
that little slip of his was pardoned and 
forgotten. 

And Lily only laughed as she looked 
into the contrite face. 

They were standing together close to 
the old ivy-grown wall, and the Captain 
was smiling, too, as he looked down on 
the little figure at his side — ^looked down 
with those dark, passionate eyes of his on 
the innocent girlish face and soft blue 
eyes. He was leaning lazily against the 
wall, and carefully dissecting a big ivy 
leaf, as he said — 

" Have you any belief in omens or old 
sayings ?'' 
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" Yes, every belief— I'm frightfully su- 
perstitious," and she laughed again, as 
she looked down. 

"Well, look here, isn't this odd?— I've 
been counting the points on three of these 
leaves, and every one of them have said 
* never.' 

" Why, what do you mean ?" 

" Why, look here : this year, next year, 
never; this year, next year, never," and 
he touched the Uttle points slowly as he 
spoke. 

" I don't understand ; what's the mean- 
ing of it?" 

" Why, bless my soul ! I thought every 
young lady understood that. Well, here 
it is over again : — she loves me very much, 
a little, not at all ; very much, a httle, 
not at all; do you see, not at all," and 
he looked down again on the upturned 
face. 

" Oh, I see now ; that's very good." 

** Very bad, I should say." 

"Why?" 

"Why, because she doesn't love me, 
and it's never to be." 

" Oh, I see," and Lily laughed again. 
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" What a heartless young lady you are," 
he said, tearing up the leaf as he spoke— 
" actually laughing at my disappointment." 

** Why, I didn't know you were disap- 
pointed." 

" Of course I was. I thought that even 
if it wasn't very much, it might have been 
just a little ; but not at all. That's very 
hard, isn't it ?" 

" Yes, very hard, indeed," she answered, 
laughing; "but I don't suppose it will 
break your heart." 

He looked down again on the little figure 
beside him, the demure little figure, which 
was somehow growing very familiar to 
him, had been a good deal in his thoughts 
lately, and something prompted him to 
say, ** I wonder what you think of me, 
Miss Lily." It was the first time she had 
heard her name pronounced in those deep, 
soft tones, and a strange thrill of pleasure 
ran through her, but the next minute she 
recollected herself. Captain Dashwood, 
whom she had only known a week — that 
strange gentleman by her side — ^had just 
called her by her Christian name, and was 
even now gazing down on her flushed 
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cheeks, and wanting to know what she 
thought of him. Thump, thump, went 
the little heart, and then the deep voice 
spoke again. " I suppose you think me a 
great fool, and perhaps a flirt, too." 

" I think most men are flirts. I haven't 
had time to think anything in particular 
about you, Captain Dashwood, and — " 

" I wish I could make you think about 
me," he said, but she was gone. The 
timid little bird had escaped from the 
net and was sheltering beneath the wings 
of those two very sensible persons, Mr. 
CharUe Okedon and Miss Fremantle, who 
had not been strolhng about, and talking 
nonsense, but were employed in a much 
better manner, tying up mallets and 
sticks, and tugging at sundry semicircles 
which, from some unseen attraction, re- 
fused to be extracted from the hard 
earth. 

" lt*s time to go in, I think, Aggie ; 
are you coming ?" and the fluttered little 
bird clung close to her unconscious sister 
all the way home. 

** Good-bye," once more, in the low 
soft voice, and she fancied there was 
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reproach in the tones ; but she wouldn't 
look up, she wouldn't be made a fool 
of, and so this very discreet young person 
tripped up the stone steps and disap- 
peared. 

" What a d— d fool I am !" was the 
Captain's self-estimate, as he and Charlie 
turned oflF in the direction of the red brick 
house. "What a d — d idiot, to be try- 
ing on any of that sort of thing with her. 
She's too nice, a great deal too nice, for 
it is the nicest Uttlo thing I ever met, by 
Jove, and the prettiest, too." Here the 
soliloquy was interrupted by his com- 
panion, who, seeing the Captain moody 
and absent, attributed those symptoms to 
the want of a fresh cigar. 

" Have a weed. Jack ?" 

The moody individual helped himself, 
and while the preparations for ignition 
were going on, found the string of his 
tongue loosed, and spoke as follows : — 

" How long have you known those girls, 
Okedon ?" 

'^ Well, about six or seven weeks, not 



more." 



You seem to get on capitally with 
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them for so short an acquaintance, don't 

you?" 

" Well, yes, I hope so ; they're jolly 
girls. Don't you think so ?" 

"Oh yes, awfully jolly, but a httle 
touchy I should imagine." 

** Touchy, oh, dear no, the best tem- 
pered girls I ever met." 

"Oh, yes, I dare say; I didn't mean 
that; I only meant a little — a little — " 
The Captain didn't know what he meant, 
I think ; but his kind young friend helped 
him with — 

"A httle stiff, perhaps you mean." 

" Well yes, I think so." 

" I don't think they are — they never 
are to me." 

They walked on in silence for a few 
minutes more, and then the Captain spoke 
again. 

" I say, Charlie, I suppose it's all right 
with you and that other one ?" 

"All right I how do you mean ?" and a 
very girlish rich blush, suffused the sun- 
burnt cheeks. 

" Why I suppose it's to be, isn't it ?" 

" Hang it, don't be a fool. Jack ;" more 
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blushes, and the big figure, pitched this 
way and that, trying to look as if he 
didn't care, but making a sad hash of it 
nevertheless, and looking very much put 
out indeed." 

**Well, I don't know," continued the 
Captain. " I rather thought you seemed 
to like each other very well indeed, but I 
suppose you know best; and about the 
other, the little one you know; do you 
think there's anyone after her ?" 

"I don't know I'm sure, there may 
be." 

Another silence which carried them as 
far as the little lodge and old-fashioned 
gate, appertaining to the red brick 
house. 

" You're not crusty with me, for saying 
it, old fellow, are you?" inquired the 
Captain, passing his arm through that of 
his friend. 

"Angry, oh no, not a bit, my dear 
fellow, but I'm glad you mentioned it; 
and I think perhaps I have been going 
there, and walking about with them, a 
httle too often, and — ^and — I'll keep away 
for a few days, and not keep hanging 
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about them so mucli ; that will be better, 
don't you think ?" 

The Captain had overshot his mark; 
that would never do at all. Keep away 
indeed, and how the deuce was he to 
make up his little quarrel of to-day ? 
Here was a nice kettle of fish ; keep away 
indeed — ^very pleasant that. 

"But I say, Okedon, what is to pre- 
vent you marrying her ? she's one of the 
nicest girls I ever met, and here you are 
with a nice house and place to bring her 
into, and five or six thousand a year to 
keep the pot boiling, and no one on earth 
to say you nay." 

" Except, perhaps, the young lady her- 
self," laughed obdurate young Charles. 
" No, no, my dear fellow, it'll never do ; 
I tell you I have been sounding her a 
little, and — and — I think she must Uke 
some one else." 

Here was more fish in the kettle. He 
had been sounding too, had he, and hadn't 
got much by it either. Well they must 
both begin over again, that was pretty 
clear, and the Captain, with this good 
resolve, began to cheer his fi:iend about it. 
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"Well there's no good hanging back, 
you know, and dash it, * faint heart never 
won fair lady' — ^isn't it so ? — so you must 
try your luck, old fellow ; and fitncy how 
much happier you would be with a good 
little wife to take care of you, and look 
after things for you, and make your grog 
of an evening.'* 

My big hero had rather selfish ideas of 
matrimony, and his perfect wife was 
rather odd, had accomplishments, and 
activity, and long-suffering, unheard of 
in any woman as yet born into this firail 
world of ours ; but the picture of domestic 
bliss which he had just drawn for his 
friend's approval, pleased the faint-hearted 
young man very well. He didn't want 
anyone to take care of him, he could do 
that for himself, he thought, but he did 
want some one to cheer up the old place, 
and look after things a little. He had 
lived alone long enough to have grown 
lolorably used to the soHtude of the big 
old rooms in the brick house ; and yet at 
times the stillness and emptiness of them 
filled him with a strange wonder. Was 
he always to be alone in this great 
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thronged world — always alone in his big 
rooms, and lands ? and yet was it not his 
own fault — were there not many young 
ladies who would have been very proud to 
reign mistress of those wide lands, and 
keep things straight for the big foolish 
young man, who could not realize so much 
bliss to himself, and I fancy was only 
waiting for some young lady to propose 
for him. 

" Just wait a bit, and see if there really 
is some one, which I am sure there's not, 
and then go in and win ;" and the two 
young men arm-in-arm, paced slowly up 
the long winding avenue under the arches 
of green beech trees, which were rustling 
and whispering over their heads, and out 
into the open space before the house. 

" Yes ; I'll think about it — I will indeed ; 
and I think you're right. Jack ; there's 
nothing like time, is there ?" 

" Well, yes, if you are not sure of your 
game ; but I really think it is a devilish 
deal better to let her know a httle, you 
know — just to let her see you like her, and 
admire her, and all that kind of thing ; in 
fact, to pave the way." 
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I think, considering how very badly his 
own paving process has been begun, the 
Captain might have kept his hints for him- 
self; but he was very fond of giving his 
opinion, particularly where ladies were 
concerned, and it was one of his great 
boasts that he could tell at a glance what 
any girl was made of. 

" And — and shall we go to see them to- 
morrow or not? " inquired the timorous 
youth. 

" Of course we will, and we'll play an- 
other game of croquet, or stroll about the 
place somewhere, and you'll begin your 
pretty speeches and see how they pay." 

So, having settled their plans, these two 
gentlemen turned into the house in a very 
contented manner. Truth to say, poor 
Charlie had some misgivings as to his 
prowess as a lover, but he contented him- 
self with thinking that Jack knew so much 
better how to get on with girls, and must 
be right. 

Another week was gone ; another hot 
sunny week, and Lily and Jack had for- 
gotten their Kttle quarrel. He had been 
so sorrowful and penitent in his manner, 
that she had not found it in her heart to 
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be cold and stiff with him for very long, 
and they were as good friends as ever 
now ; better I think, for they understood 
each other. She wasn't a bit of a flirt, 
that was quite plain; and he — weU she 
had never been quite clear as to the mean- 
ing of that httle gush of tenderness among 
the ruins, but he was very penitent, and 
that was enough. But Charlie, the faint- 
heairted, was hanging back still, hanging 
back so much within the last few days, 
that the Captain was several times very 
much discomposed and irritated by the 
" fool," as he mentally termed him, taking 
up his post by Miss Lily's side, and leaving 
the irate individual with the long mous- 
tachios to entertain the deserted Agnes. 

"What the d— 1 is he at?" muttered 
the discomfited Captain, when just as they 
were going for a nice long walk in the 
woods, Mr. Charles Okedon stepped up to 
the unconscious Lily, and said with a bold- 
ness quite new to him — 

" May I walk with you. Miss Fremantle, 
as far as the wood ? I want to tell you of 
a little plan I have been thinking about — 
the yacht, you know; I was thinking it 
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might be very nice to — ^to make an expe- 
dition, just a day — ^and — shall we walk on, 
and I can tell you all about it '* 

Lily, with wondering eyes, and wonder- 
ing heart, not knowing what to make of 
the proposition, and wishing the yacht and 
its owner at the bottom of the Red Sea, 
had nothing for it but to comply, and 
walked on very disconsolately ; while the 
Captain, in duty bound, had to wait behind 
attending on the forlorn maiden, champing 
and kicking the stones before him on the 
foot-path. 

" What can't be cured must be endured ;" 
but the walk to the wood seemed almost 
interminable, the ascent up the gentle hill 
under the arches of trees, was dreadfully 
long and fatiguing, and the wood seemed 
to be running away from them. " The 
fool" was talking very volubly to Miss 
Lily, and was looking rather heated and 
excited, and indicating with his stick 
various localities on the opposite side of 
the straits. 

" Don't you see," he was saying, ** we 
might run in there, taking the tide down 
— ^it would serve nicely just then — and 
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catch the train, and arrive here somewhere 
about nine or ten o'clock; do you think 
Mr. Fremantle would come ?" 

" Oh, I think so ; you can ask him, that 
would be better, and it would be very 
pleasant, very." 

" We might go to-morrow, if you liked, 
there's nothing to prevent it; the yacht 
is there, you know, and all right; and 
what do you say — shall I ask him this 
evening after our walk ?" 

" Well, yes, I think so ; I'm sure he'll 
come if you ask him." 

" Very well, I wiU ; and — and — shall 
we tell your sister — will you, or shall I ?" 

" Oh, you can tell her. Aggie, we have 
been arranging such a delightful excursion. 
Now, Mr. Okedon, tell her. I forget the 
beginning." 

They had shuffled right, and Mr. Charles 
Okedon was with Miss Agnes now, and 
talking very volubly to her too ; and the 
whole scheme was repeated over again, and 
the tides, and winds, and trains, all called 
into action, and Agnes seemed to approve 
the plans, and thought with Lily, "it 
would be very pleasant, delightful in fact." 

VOL. I. Q 
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Has he been telling yon abont his 
great idea P" asked the Captain, when he 
took his place beside lily. 

" Yes, and I think it will be very pleas- 
ant ; don't you ?" 

** Oh yes, I dare say — ^I hope so at 
least." 

"Why are you so doubtful about it, 
Captain Dashwood? I think, imless it 
rains all day, or does something equaDy 
disgusting, which I don't see any proba- 
bility of, we are sure to have a pleasant 
day." 

" Well the pleasantness or unpleasant- 
ness of the expedition, depends very much 
on one thing, for me at least." 

" And what is that one thing ?" asked 
Lily, recklessly — forgetting, I am sure, 
what a very plain-spoken person the Cap- 
tain was. 

" Well, I don't know what you'll think 
of me for saying it. Miss Lily, but if you 
are with me, beside me I mean, I shall be 
quite happy, whether it rains, or no." 

She couldn't run away here, he knew 
that I think, but she looked very much 
as if she would have liked to. 
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"I don't see what my being there, or 
not, can have to say to it," she said. " I 
don't know whether I shall go or not now." 

" There, I knew you would be angry. 
I'm always saying something wrong, and 
you either won't or can't understand that 
I always mean what I say ; I swear I do. 
Won't you believe me ?" 

She knew he was looking down upon 
her with those big eyes of his, those eyes 
that were beginning to have such a beau- 
tiful hght for her ; but she didn't look up, 
she was a very discreet little person, and 
didn't half like those tender speeches, 
though they were very sweet to her ears, 
and she only said — 

"Well I don't like it, and I hope you'll 
try and remember that ?" 

" I'll remember anything you like ; will 
that do?" 

She made him no answer, they had 
reached the top of the hill, reached the 
little wooden gate which led into the 
Beaumanoir woods ; he opened it for her 
to pass in, and then followed. 

" How jolly it is here ! I never was here 
before. Where does this path lead to ?" 

G 2 
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"Down by the mill, the old mill we 
passed yesterday, close to the back gate 
of Beaumanoir." 

"Oh yes, I remember. What a lucky 
fellow Okedon is, with such a fine place 
and house; I envy him awfully. I sup- 
pose, now, he might many almost anyone 
he liked. Lucky dog !" 

Lily was silent ; she didn't know what 
to say exactly without treading on danger- 
ous ground. So they walked on, still 
under the tall waving trees, with glimpses 
of the blue sea and far off mountains, seen 
through a network of summer leaves ; 
walked on in a dream through those green 
pines and elms, with the humming of bees 
and insects, and the breath of wild flowers 
round them. 

" Why there's papa !" cried Lily, as a 
turn in the walk brought them within view 
of a rustic summer seat, where Mr. Fre- 
mantle was reposing his weary limbs after 
a toilsome ascent of the hill ; Charhe and 
Agnes were drawn up before him, and as 
Lily and her companion came up, they 
found that the question of the yachting 
expedition had been broached, and Mr. 
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Fremantle was listening to Charlie's pro- 
position of sailing down to Carnarvon in 
the yacht, and taking the train back to 

A , and driving from there back to 

Llanaber in the evening, with very willing 
ears. 

" Well that's all settled, I hope," said 
CharUe. *'We shall start about ten, I 
suppose ?" 

And so, everything having been arranged 
to the satisfaction of everybody, the party 
turned homewards, all sadly jumbled to- 
gether — Mr. Fremantle and Captain Dash- 
wood, at the head, and Lily and Charlie 
close behind, Aggie bringing up the rear a 
long way off. This said Charlie was a sad 
fool to-day, he had been knocking about 
under everybody's feet, walking and 
talking with everyone but the right 
person. 

" It will be devilish nice if he goes on 
this way to-morrow," thought the Captain, 
who was looking forward to the nice long 
walk down the hill with very much the 
same amiable feelings with which he had 
looked forward to the interminable ascent 
of the same a short time since. 
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** Do you intend staying mnch longer at 
Llanaber, Captain Dashwood?'* inquired 
his companion. 

** Well, I don't know exactly. Okedon 
wants me to stay another fortnight, but I 
don't think I can manage it." 

The Captain was not in a talking 
humour ; he felt unequal to a long prosy 
conversation with a stupid old man, and 
so lapsed into a sulky silence. Mr. Fre- 
mantle afterwards informed his daughters 
that Captain Dashwood was a regular 
fool, he hadn't an idea in his head, and 
couldn't even discuss the most common- 
place subjects. Whether the young ladies 
agreed with their parent on the subject, I 
can't say, as they maintained a grave 
silence. 

Down the long shady lane they tramped, 
and out on to the flat road at last, along 
by the shingle and stones, and old skeletons 
of boats, and at last the stone walls of 
Queen's Terrace cast a shadow over their 
dusty coats and boots, and sour faces. 
The walk had not been a successful one, 
none of them had enjoyed it, and there 
was a very gloomy leave-taking under the 
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porch, and the two gentlemen turned off 
homewards, while the two young ladies 
scaled the stairs of the stone house with 
very slow steps, and reached their room, 
each in a very bad temper, which Lily 
showed by flinging a harmless little mush- 
room hat under her wash-hand stand, 
and then kicking it back again to the door, 
where it remained, very dusty and out of 
shape. 

"How hot it is!" cried she, pushing 
back the heavy weight of hair from her 
forehead. "It's beyond everything." 

"I'm not particularly hot," answered 
Agnes, who, truth to say, looked very 
cool and self-possessed, and was smoothing 
her glossy hair before the looking-glass. 

"Not hot, mercifiil heavens ! I don't 
know what you're made of, then. I think 
I'm hotter than I've ever been before." 

" Perhaps you walked faster than I 
did." 

" I don't see well how I could do that, 
as I was behind you the whole way ; but 
it's always the way, nothing puts you out 
in the least, Aggie ; you're never too hot, 
or too cold." 
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"Would it content you then if I was 
broiling ?" 

There was no answer. Lily was tugging 
and twisting at the unmanageable mop of 
hair, which seemed more than ever un- 
manageable this evening, and the red lips 
were pouting not at all prettily, and the 
white forehead was puckered into a very 
ugly frown. 

" I'd better just leave it as it is," said 
she, standing defiantly before the glass; 
there's no earthly use in fighting against 
things. I won't try." 

" Perhaps if you were to take it coolly, 
and not drag and pull it in that way, as if 
your object was to tear it all out of your 
head, it might come right." 

" Take it coolly indeed, that's just like 
you. I won't take it coolly ; I'll take it 
hotly. I'll make it go right." And there 
was another battle in which the comb lost 
several teeth, and from which Miss Lily 
came out only the hotter and angrier. 

** You'd never offer to help me, though 
you know I can't manage it by myself." 

** You never asked me to help you." 

The fuzzy hair was getting into better 
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order now, and the owner was cooling 
down a little, but the hot cheeks were very 
red still, and the lines in the white fore- 
head were not quite gone yet. My little 
heroine was a little hasty I am afraid, and 
had not half the self-control of her elder 
sister, who having finished her toilet, was 
sitting at the open window, reading, or 
pretending to read, a letter, which Lily 
knew to be a very old one, from a very 
old aunt, who was famed for the dulness 
and dryness of her epistles, waiting till 
all the little odds and ends, the ribbons 
and bows, and countless pins were ad- 
justed about the person of the cross 
Uttle girl at the looking-glass. How hard 
it was for that testy Uttle girl to get all 
those ribbons and pins into order, and how 
they would go crooked, and the pins bend 
everyway. 

Oh, Lily, Lily ! you foolish vain little 
girl, I am afraid that you think too much 
of those charms, which have somehow 
been growing dearer and more precious 
than they used to be, before those dark 
admiring eyes, which look so often on 
them, were dreamed of; growing more 
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valuable now than ever they seemed to be 
long ago. Oh, my little heroine, don't be 
too vain of those blue eyes and pink cheeks 
of yours ; they are not one bit brighter or 
more lovely than they were before those 
soft speaking eyes looked admiration on 
them — ^not a bit fairer or more attractive 
than they were when you looked in that 
same glass a few short weeks ago; but, 
they are more to you now a thousand 
times than they were then, their value is 
raised tenfold, by the approval of that one 
big amorous young man, and you are 
growing very careful and vain of them I 
am afraid; but then they are your only 
hold on his affections, and I think you 
know it — know that if once those blue 
eyes were to grow dim, and the soft 
cheeks to lose their rich bright hue, his 
love would be gone with them, his pretty 
speeches cease for ever. 



CHAPTER VL 

HOPES AND FEAES. 

The two dusty gentlemen, with the dis- 
contented countenances, pursued their 
way with rather lagging steps ; there was 
another hill to be scaled, and they had 
both had quite enough of the " Excelsior" 
experiment ; they were both very hot and 
tired, and I think neither of them would 
have had the presence of mind to decline 
the maiden's very polite offer, as the hero 
of the flagstaff did, had such a forward 
young female presented herself. 

They were both hot and weary, and as 
such circumstances seldom tend towards 
enlivening people, they were silent, too, 
for some time; and though the Captain 
had made up his mind to let CharUe into 
some of his feelings concerning the fuzzy- 
haired, cross little girl, still he didn't 
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know exactly how to begin, and was puf- 
fing away at the everlasting cigar, and 
waiting for his friend to make an opening ; 
but as that gentleman seemed in no hurry 
to do so, the Captain thought it better to 
break the ice at once. 

'* I suppose the old fellow — the father I 
mean — is coming to-morrow ?" 

"Yes, I think so." 

"Well, you know it's a deuced bother 
having an odd fellow — like the old man, 
for instance — knocking about under every 
one's feet, and spoiling sport. When a 
party's made up, hang it, it ought to be 
done properly, two and two, you know, 
and all that kind of thing." 

" Yes, of course ; but if Mr. Freman- 
tle comes that will be all right, won't 
it?" 

" Oh, yes, if everyone sticks to the 
right person, and we're not all butting 
about in a herd, like to-day." 

" Why we walked two and two to-day, 
I'm sure ?" 

"Now, you know, Okedon, it wasn't 
all right to-day. Why, I was walking 
half the time with that girl of yours. 
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and, of course, we hadn't a word to say 
to each other." 

" Well, I didn't think you cared which 
you walked with." 

" But I did ; and if it's to be like that 
to-morrow, why I think we'd a deuced 
deal better stay at home." 

** Well, I never care which of them I 
walked with. I always — " 

"Oh, yes, we know all about that; 
you don't care a bit, of course ; but just 
put it this way : suppose I care very 
much?" 

« Oh, I didn't know—" 

" Well I do ; and I think it's plain to 
be seen that you care very much too, 
though you're going just the way to make 
her think you don't." 

"I don't want her to think anything 
else. You are quite mistaken. Jack ; she 
cares no more for me than that stone." 

"I don't see well how she could, as 
you never address her or walk near her by 
any chance. I don't suppose she can 
know by instinct that you Kke her." 

" And you do like the other then ? I 
wasn't sure." 
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" Yes, I do, awfully, and I'm not such 
a fool as not to wish her to know, too." 

''Well, I didn't know, or I shouldn't 
have cut you out to-day, old fellow." 

" Well, I hope you'll remember to-mor- 
row." 

" Oh yes, of course." 

They were standing on the terrace be- 
fore the house now, and the Captain was 
leaning with his back against the stone 
balustrade, and looking with a moody air 
at the comfortable red brick walls, with 
the roses and jasmine climbing on them, 
and the mellowed sunlight dancing on the 
latticed windows above. 

" What a comfortable old house it is," 
he said, '* so snug looking, with all those 
big trees round it." 

'*Yes, it's a comfortable old pilace 
enough, and I'm fond of it." 

" You've got a fine view down to the 
sea, a jolly view I declare." 

The Captain had faced round, and was 

looking very approvingly down the long 

green slope and avenue of trees away to 

the blue sea. 

''Yes, it's pretty down there, isn't it?" 
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" A little too much wood, I think ; but 
I suppose it's good old wood ?" 

" Oh, yes, very old." 

"I think you're a very lucky fellow, 
Charlie, a deviUsh lucky fellow, and I 
don't understand you." 

" How do you mean — ^you don't under- 
stand what ?" 

" Why, the way you're going on with 
that girl. Why, if I had half your luck 
I'd marry to-morrow." 

" Well, I think I'm very well as I am, 
and there's lots of time to think about 
those things." 

"Yes, but don't you think a fellow's 
much happier when he's married ?" 

" Well, I don't know; never having 
tried, I can't say." 

" Well, you know what I mean ; much 
happier, much more useful, you know — 
doing some good in the world; having 
something to Uve for. It's every man's 
duty to marry, I think." 

" Oh, you're beginning to think about 
it, are you ? Well, I suppose it is." 

" I suppose I must think of it some 
time, and why not now ?" 
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" As a duty ?" 

" Well, yes, a duty, if you like." 

The Captain, I think, wanted some one 
to agree with him, some one to advise him 
on the subject. When a man has half 
made up his mind to do something fooUsh, 
and yet in his heart knows that he ought 
to let it alone, he invariably tries to call 
up this argument. Charlie was not very 
quick at taking hints, and I think only 
half understood what his companion was 
driving at; but he had got an inkling of some 
of the Captain's feelings, and very wisely 
determined that whether he deserted Agnes 
or not, he must keep away from his friend's 
preserves and not walk with Miss Lily any 
more. 

It was very pleasant lounging on 
the cool terrace, and a very fresh breeze 
was coming up the green slope below, and 
fanning their hot faces. The Captain had 
made his little confession, and felt more 
at ease; things would be sure to right to- 
morrow, that was a comfort, and he felt 
very amicably to all mankind. 

'* Who did you say that fellow was that 
passed us on the road to-day ?" he asked,% 
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still leaning against the stone balustrade, 
and puffing away at his big cigai*. 

"What, the fellow on the gray mare, 
do you mean ?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh, that's Foulkes, owns the Elms 
over there ; he's rather hard up, just now, 
I fancy." 

" Why, it's a biggish place— isn't it?" 

" Yes ; but then he's awfully dipped 
just at present." 

"Oh, I see; he was riding a neat little 
thing." 

" Yes ; oh, yes, he's a very good judge 
of a horse — always was." 

"And he owns all that slip of land 
down there by the bay, where the hedge 
runs ?" 

" Yes, all along there, and down to the 
sea." 

" Why, that's where we went to shoot 
the other day ; it's all a kind of barren 
rock, isn't it ? Nothing on it but mush- 
rooms and rabbits, as well as I remem- 
ber." 

"No, it isn't much of a place." 

" And he Uves there. Is he married ?" 

VOL. I. H 
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^^No, and he doesn't liye there; he's 
in the army — only comes here for his 
leave." 

"And who lives in the house? Isn't 
that it we see down there among the 
trees ?" 

" Yes ; his mother and sister keep house 
for him." 

** And what sort's the sister ?" 

" Oh, a regular little flirt." 

" Anything to some Foulkeses I know, 
I wonder?" 

"Well, the old lady is a Lady Mary 
Foulkes. I daresay you have met them in 
London ; they go up for the season," 

" Lady Mary Foulkes I Why, of course, 
I've known them these ages ; great Mends 
of my mother's, you know, and the little 
flirt, as you call her, is a great friend of 
mine; awful fun she is, too." 

"Yes, I don't like her." 

" Too much for you, eh, old fellow ?" 

"A good deal too much for me." 

"Well, she's the best fun of any girl I 
ever met." 

" I dare say. I don't care for that sort 
of thing." 
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"You like a grave, quiet little girl, 
don't you ? like our friend down there ?'* 

** Better than a flirt, certainly ; but 
once for all, Jack, I'm not in love with 
Miss Fremantle, I assure you. She's an 
awfully nice girl — too good for me, I'm 
sure, but still I'm not in love with 
her." 

** Well, by Jove 1 I thought you were 
awfully gone about her." 

"I know you did; that's why I tell 

you." 

" Then you're not going to marry her ?" 

" Not that I know of." 

" Well, that is news, upon my soul." 

Charlie felt relieved, as they sauntered 
up to the door ; he had been intending to 
make this little declaration for some days 
past, and though he felt that he had said 
more than he intended, it was well to put 
the Captain off the scent. He was very 
chary of his love, and didn't like his foolish 
heart to be laid bare before his fiiend. 
He wasn't much given to bragging of his 
conquests, and didn't want a confidant; 
and yet as they paced up and down there 
in the sunset, his heart was telling him 

H 2 
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that he did love that grave, quiet little 
girl with the soft eyes, as he had never 
loved any one before, or should love any 
one again, and over and over he told him- 
self that he would wait — wait and hope — 
that such a love must be requited some 
time or another; that time would soften 
her heart, and make her like him. And 
all the time that same grave little girl was 
Uving in a dream, a dream of which he 
was the light and substance, waiting and 
hoping, too, and yet tryiug to hide her 
foolish love. 

**Well, there's one fool less in the 
world than I thought," said the Captain. 
" I'm rather glad you're not fond of her, 
old fellow." 

"Why?" 

" Well, I don't know exactly, but I am. 
I always envy a fellow who's not sus- 
ceptible." 

"Are you always in love, then ?" 

"Well, not exactly always, but I've 
been badly smitten once or twice. That 
Uttle Fanny Foulkes, you know, I was 
spoony on her for some time." 

" Oh I is that long ago ?" 
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" Oh dear no, very lately ; just before I 
came here." 

" Oh, I see ; just before you saw a cer- 
tain young lady of our acquaintance; is 
that it?" 

" Well, yes ; but then that was a dif- 
ferent kind of thing." 

"Oh, indeed I" 

" You see, Miss Fanny isn't exactly the 
kind of young lady a fellow would like to 
marry; she's very well in a ball-room and 
all that sort of thing, but hang it, I'd 
think twice before I booked myself there." 

" But the other ?" 

"Well, she's different, you know, 
Charlie. I fancy she'd make a nice little 
wife ; don't you ?" 

"I think so." 

" And hang it, a fellow can't be knock- 
ing about this way for ever; it grows dull 
after a bit." 

"Yes, I'm sure; I'm glad to see you 
beginning to think of settling down, 
Jack." 

" Thank you, old fellow ; it's very kind 
of you to say so, and indeed I've been 
thinking — Charlie, I've been thinking 
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of getting married ; do you advise 
me?" 

Charlie was taken by surprise. He 
hadn't expected this sudden declaration, 
and didn't know what to say. 

** Well, if you are fond of any one — " 

" I am awfully fond of her — ^that little 
girl down there — Lily, you know. I'm 
more in love with her than I ever was 
with any one before, and — and — I want 
you to advise me, Charlie. I do, indeed. 
I want you to tell me that — that you 
think I'm right — that I ought to ask 
her." 

** Well, if you're sure about it, Jack, 
and think that you can't do without her, I 
do advise you — though — " 

" There, that's a good fellow, I knew 
you would, and — and — I'll ask her to- 
morrow. I know my mother '11 like her ; 
she must, and if she doesn't, I don't care. 
I'm glad I told you, old fellow, I am in- 
deed ; I've been thinking over it this ever 
so long, and I'm sure I'm right," and the 
Captain took his friend by both hands and 
looked full into his face. I think that 
small voice was speaking to him still in 
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the depths of his troubled heart, and 
telling him to leave things as they were, 
but he wouldn't listen to it ; he was try- 
ing to drown it with that volley of words, 
and he wanted his friend to help him. 

"You've only known her a fortnight. 
Jack." 

** But I know her as well now as ever 
I shall know her; I'm awfully fond of 
her, Charlie; don't tell me I'd better 
leave it alone. I couldn't live without 
her ; I swear I couldn't." 

" Then marry her, my dear fellow, and 
I'm sure you'll be very happy." 

They sauntered up and down there a 
little longer, and the Captain had a good 
deal to say still, and his young confidant 
was very patient, and gave what advice 
he could under the trying circumstances ; 
for truth to say, the more he heard of the 
Captain's hopes and fears, the less he 
approved of the whole affair. 

" It isn't much to Uve on. Jack ; two 
hundred a year will hardly keep house for 
a fellow with your habits ; it's very well 
now you know, but you'll find it very 
different when you're married." 
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**Yes, I know it's not much; but if 
she's satisfied to Kve on it, I can too ; and 
then you know I shall have more, Charlie, 
in time." 

" Don't you think if you were to wait a 
little, it might be better ?" 

"Wait; I see myself. Wait twenty 
years or so, and a nice young couple we'd 
be by that time. Oh no, I'll not wait on 
any such chance as that. I'll ask her to- 
morrow, and then, if she likes me, she 
won't think the two hundred too Uttle." 

" Well, I hope it'll all come right; and 
perhaps you're wise not to wait ; if you 
think she likes you, it's better to ask her 
at once." 

" I think she does." 

And they turned into the house, and 
the Captain was a long time over his toilet, 
and came down rather absent, and didn't 
eat much dinner, but drank a good deal 
of wine. They were both silent most of 
the time. Charhe had no more to say on 
the subject nearest his friend's heart, and 
the Captain had nothing to say on any 
subject, and they were both glad I dare- 
say when the meal was completed, and 
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they were relieved from the presence of 
that respectful but watchful individual, the 
butler. 

"I say, Jack, you'd like to meet 
Foulkes, wouldn't you?" said Charlie, 
breaking the ice at once, lest his friend 
should begin again on the old subject. 
** He's a very nice fellow, and I'm sure 
you'd get on." 

"Yes, I don't mind knowing him; he 
looks a jolly sort of fellow." 

"Well, then, we'll walk down there 
some morning ; I'm sure he'd hke to know 

you." 

Charlie had walked over to the glass 
door, which opened on to the grass slope at 
the side of the house, and threw it open, 
and the soft evening breeze came stealing 
into the room laden with the scent of the 
roses and jasmine and verbena, that were 
growing so closely over the red brick 
walls, and twining themselves round the 
windows. 

" Let us come out," said the Captain, 
coming over and standing beside him. 
" It looks so cool and jolly out there ;" 
and so, having lit their cigars, these two 
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wortliies sauntered off down the hill; 
Charlie wanted to see about the yacht ; 
and have things made ready for the morn- 
ing ; and — ** I say. Jack, wouldn't it be a 
good plan if I asked Foulkes to come 
to-morrow, we'd be six then you know, 
two and two, as you were saying ?" 

"Yes, a very good idea, write him a 
line now, or send him word or something 
before we go; he'll keep the old fellow 
company the whole day." 

So Charlie on this new idea retraced his 
steps up the hill, and entered the house 
again, and penned a short epistle to the 
innocent Foulkes, who was supposed to 
keep the old fellow company, and other- 
wise make himself useful all to-morrow. 

" I'm ready now," he said, emerging 
again. " Jones will take it up in a minute 
or so ; he's sure to come." 

So, arm in arm these two men, silent 
and thoughtful, walked off down the hill, 
under the green waving trees, walked off 
very good friends now, and liking each 
other better than they had ever done 
before. 



CHAPTER VIL 

A YACHTING PABTY. 

Fate seemed to smile on their plans, 
and the morning rose bright and cheerful, 
with just sufficient wind to carry them 
quickly over the watery part of the ex- 
cursion; Captain Foulkes would be de- 
lighted to join them, so the troublesome 
old man was disposed of; and everything 
seemed to be going well with the arrange- 
ments of the great day which was to seal 
the Captain's fate. 

Lily, unconscious Lily, was in a ferment 
of excitement and expectation, the day 
was so fine, not too hot, just right, and 
the fidgety little figure in the blue muslin 
dress was running up and down the stairs, 
and sadly confasing her elder sister, who, 
with the assistance of the cook, was busy 
with a mysterious hamper, and sundry 
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pie-dishes and bottles, in the back par- 
lour. 

" What's the use of running about in 
that insane manner, Lily, doing nothing, 
and confusing everybody? do shut the 
door, and either stay in or out, for mercy's 
sake !" 

** Mayn't I help, Aggie ? I'm sure I 
could put up some of those things just as 
well as you. Let me try." 

"Now leave them alone, Lily; they'd 
have been done half an hour ago only for 
you. Can't you go up to the drawing-room, 
and I'll be with you in a minute ?" 

"You're very cross," muttered Lily, 
giving in nevertheless, and leaving Aggie 
to her mysterious occupations, and shut- 
ting the door with a bang. 

" Thank goodness," murmured that 
young lady, who had sunk on her knees, 
not in thankfulness, but simply to .fa- 
ciUtate the process of cramming the 
hamper. " Hand me that bottle, Rogers ; 
I think we had better put some straw 
round it ; don't you ?" 

"I think so, please ma'am," and so 
they were left another minute in peace, 
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and the last item had been carefully stujffed 
in, the last wisp of straw mingled with 
the eatables ; and the process of cording 
and tying had just begun, when once 
again the door was flung open, once again 
the troublesome little figure in the blue 
dress and fuzzy hair appeared in the 
opening. 

** You must come and get ready, Aggie, 
now, at once; I see Mr. Okedon and 
Captain Dashwood coming down the 
hiU." 

" Well, Fm ready now, come along. 
Where's pa ?" 

" Oh, I made him put on his hat half 
an hour ago; I suppose he's waiting in 
the drawing-room. Come up quick." 

And the little feet scaled the stairs two 
steps at a time, and disappeared. It 
wasn't a long process that getting ready, 
and the two gentlemen had only just 
arrived as the two little figures in the 
blue muslin dresses and shady hats, 
tripped down the steps to meet them. 

'* You're in good time, I see," said 
Charlie. " I think we shall have a jolly 
sail over, though I hope it won't rain." 
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" Rain — oh, no ; I don't think it looks 
a bit like rain," said the Captain, craning 
his neck to inspect the cloudy blue sky. 

" Oh, I hope not," said Lily ; " it would 
be such a pity. But hadn't we better go 
at once ?" 

"Where's pa?" cried Agnes. "Oh, 
here he is. Now we're quite ready." 

Then there was a shaking of hands over 
again, and then they sauntered on to the 
pier, very happy and good-humoured. 

" I've asked Foulkes to come. You 
know him, I think?" said Charhe, 
speaking across Mr. Fremantle to his 
love. 

"Yes; oh yes, we know him. Is he 

• ^^9 9 

commg r 

" Yes, he's to meet us on the pier." 
They sauntered on still along the sandy 
green, where groups of children were 
playing croquet and cricket, and other- 
wise displaying their infantine capacities 
for active motion ; where troops of young 
ladies, all shady hatted, were pacing up 
and down, some of them displaying osten- 
tatiously and unaccountably their fine 
long hair, aU let loose down their backs. 
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tossing and waving in the cool breeze, 
along by the low stone wall, where the 
sea beat itself and broke into foam and 
spray, and where the male population of 
Llanaber assembled morning after morn- 
ing to smoke the pipe of peace and inhale 
the fresh sea breeze. 

Far away stretched the clear blue 
water of the straits, rippling and swelling 
with the strong high tide, far away in a 
long line of golden blue, studded here and 
there with the specks of sails, distinct and 
dazzUng, blue, blue sea and blue moun- 
tains, which were standing out decided 
and clear against the cloudy sky. 

" Just the day for a sail," said the Cap- 
tain; " there's a stunning fresh breeze." 

" Yes, charming 1" cried Lily, who was 
tripping along beside him, and trying 
to keep pace with those long legs of 
his. 

" I don't think it will rain," continued 
he ; " that breeze will blow it off." 

" I hope not, but the mountains look 
very near." 

" Well, even if it does, we won't melt, I 
suppose, and we've got umbrellas." 
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Half an hour after, that smart white- 
sailed little yacht, waiting down there, 
was little more than a speck to the frisk- 
ing children and long-haired damsels on 
the beach. 

It hadn't taken long to embark and fill 
the fluttering sails with the fresh breeze, 
and then the blue water was cutting and 
hissing under the sharp keel, and the 
mountains and trees and rocks were all 
left behind in a minute. 

** This is what I call jolly," cried the 
Captain, who was sitting very contentedly 
beside Miss Lily on that nice little bench 
up there at the stern, which just held two, 
" awfully jolly, don't you think so ?" And 
he looked down on the fresh peach- 
coloured cheeks and rosy lips. ** Why, 
we've left the pier and the cliffB and every- 
thing miles behind already." 

Lily was looking back over the clear 
rippling water with those big eyes of hers, 
those far-off-looking blue eyes, and she 
didn't see how oddly this new friend of 
hers was looking at her- — she didn't see 
the strange passionate look in his hand- 
some face, as his dark eyes took in, one by 
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one the charming items in the bright little 
picture before them ; she couldn't know 
all the thoughts which were passing in his 
bewildered brain, or how wildly the heart 
was thumping under that velveteen coat ; 
she only heard the commonplace words, 
and answered them without turning 
round — 

" Yes, we're leaving everything behind ; 
we shall soon be out of sight of Llanaber 
altogether." 

"Would you be very sorry to leave 
Llanaber for ever ?" he said, " very sorry 
to leave the sea, and the ruins, and every- 
thing, for good ?" 

She couldn't tell him, that without him 
the sea and land and everything would be 
nothing, that the sunshine and Ught would 
be gone for her ; she couldn't tell him all 
this — it wouldn't be proper — so she only 
said — 

"Well, yes,^ I should be very sorry 
to go just yet; I like Llanaber very 
well." 

He chewed the end of his long mous- 
tachio in silence ; he didn't know what to 
say next, and was beginning to find the 

VOL. I. I 
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task before him a very hard one ; perhaps, 
after all, he was mistaken that she really 
didn't care for him a bit; and he looked 
down again on the soft-tinted young face 
meditatively. 

" I think you're too cold-hearted to 
care much for anything or anyone ?" he 
said. 

She looked up now into the handsome 
face which was bending over her. There 
was no mistaking the strange, earnest 
look in those deep eyes — the passionate 
look. 

He did like her, then, after all; and 
the foolish little heart was all in a flutter, 
and a very rich, bright blush dyed the soft 
cheeks; she could have pinched them 
black and blue for blushing that way ; she 
could have torn her hair out by handftils, 
or done anything else to herself that 
minute for being such a fool and looking 
so conscious; but there was nothing for 
it but to wait and let the horrid blush 
subside how it would. 

" Arn't we going swimmingly ?" inter- 
rupted that very dull person, Mr. Charles 
Okedon, who, I think, ought to have 
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known better, considering how much he 
was in his friend's confidence, than to 
interrupt the little tete-a-tete. 

" There's just a right breeze for her. 
We're going a good pace, arn't we ?" 

" Yes, delightful," murmured Miss Lily, 
who was, I think, very thankful to the 
awkward young man for his untimely 
interruption. 

*' We'll be there in no time," he con- 
tinued. " I see the town even now." 

Charlie was in a very good temper; 
everything was going on smoothly. 
Poulkes was doing his duty hke a man — 
couldn't have done it better, in fact, if he 
had been told. I fancy that the kind- 
hearted man of the world saw pretty well 
how matters were, and good-naturedly 
resolved to sacrifice himself. 

It was plain to be seen that that was a 
regular case over there on the bench in 
the stern, and he didn't know exactly 
about the other two, but he fancied there 
might be something there also, and that 
the only person with whom it was safe to 
converse was the gray-headed old man, 
who was quite beyond the age for such 

T 2 
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doings, and was, besides, a person of some 
information, coold talk a good deal on 
almost every subject very agreeably, and 
liad seen something of life in his day, and 
good life too ; so the amiable Foulkes and 
the elderly gentleman were getting on 
very well together, and found that they 
agreed on almost every topic. 

CharUe was very happy and contented ; 
he had his Agnes all to himself, and 
though he wasn't making quite such rapid 
strides as his fiiend, still they had been 
chatting very pleasantly, and he fancied 
that the grave little girl seemed to like his 
company, and was looking very well 
pleased and happy. So for him things 
were going well, and it never struck him 
that those sage remarks so untimely and 
uninteresting could disturb the innocent 
tete-a-tete in the comer ; Lily clung to the 
conversation like a drowning man to a 
straw, or anything else equally desperate ; 
she felt that she could talk so much 
better to that matter-of-fact young man 
than to the other one at her side, who 
asked such odd questions, and looked so 
very aflFectionately down on her; she felt 
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that she had nothing to answer to those, 
looks and words, and that she could not 
make a new conversation for him, if 
Charlie went away, and my poor httle 
heroine felt very miserable and awkward , 
and looked very hot and imeasy as she 
sat there. 

But Charlie had no idea of remaining 
all day by the side of the unhappy little 
girl ; he had his duties to attend to, and 
Miss Agnes was sitting over there on a 
bundle of rugs all alone. 

How cool and contented she looked, 
sitting there with her nimble fingers 
twisting themselves about with those 
everlasting knitting needles, and using 
up yards upon yards of soft white 
wool; how could she do it, thought 
her fidgety little sister, who couldn't have 
made two stitches right to save her life 
just then; but then Aggie hadn't a big 
man in a velveteen coat sitting into her 
pocket, and a deep voice asking her very 
odd questions, she hadn't two long mous- 
tachios tickling her hot ears, and two large 
passionate eyes fixed on her flushed 
cheeks; there was nothing to make her 
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look hot or miserable; and the knitting- 
Deedles went click, click, click, and the 
breeze fluttered the white wool, bat it 
didn't make the soft cheeks a bit redder, 
or ruffle the smooth bow of hair at the 
back of that bending head, as it was doing 
with the fuzzy locks of the other young 
lady, who was looking enviously over from 
her seat on the bench. 

Truth to say, Miss Agnes was not very 
ha])py with her knitting and thoughts, 
she was working on at that mysterious 
})ieceofwool very mechanically; but her 
thoughts were not among the stitches and 
loops, they were wandering off to that 
foolish dream-castle of hers, that enchanted 
abode where they had been straying so 
olten lately, and which was growing and 
enlarging every day ; and there was a sad 
load on her heart and a great foreboding 
shadow there; and she was making and 
framing all kinds of new resolutions for 
the future, out of which that castle in the 
air was to be excluded ; she would make a 
groat effort and shake off the strange influ- 
ence which that enchanter in the frieze 
coat was getting over her, the strange 
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happy influence whicli those clear honest 
tones and kind gray eyes were flinging 
round her; she would shake them all 
off* and be free, after this one happy 
day. 

So you see that the unperturbed little 
figure over there had her own griefs to 
herself, was fighting her own battle all 
alone, and was listening to, and thinking 
of, words and looks more exciting far than 
those of the hero of the velveteen coat, 
which were confusing and flushing her 
foolish Kttle sister. But the nimble fingers 
didn't flag in their work, and the soft fair 
cheeks were quite cool and fresh, and the 
pale regular young profile, stood out clear 
and cold against the blue sky. 

"Working still?" said her big young 
hero, standing before her, with his hands 
in his pockets, looking down on the 
tangled mass of white wool which was 
weaving itself into a sad mess unheeded at 
her feet. " Why, look here, what you've 
been doing;" and he stooped down and 
gathered up the big roll in his hands. 
" It's all in the most frightful mess, how 
did you get it like that ?" 
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" Oh yes, indeed, so it is; I don't know, 
I'm sure." 

" Let me see ;" and he sat down at her 
feet and busied himself with the knots and 
tangles ; " it's in an awfiil state." 

" How on earth did it get hke that ? I 
only let it down a minute ago." 

" You weren't thinking what you were 
doing. Your thoughts were somewhere 
else, that's plain." The truth of the 
words brought a faint flush into those cool 
cheeks, which the accuser seeing didn't 
like. She had been thinking of some one 
then, and he was right. So he sat moodily 
at her feet, puUing and struggling with 
the hopeless entanglement. 

" It's a regular Penelope's web," she 
said, laughing. " I think we'd better 
leave it alone, and not try to find the 
end." 

"How impatient you are. Miss Fre- 
mantle ; nearly everything can be done in 
time if we take it patiently." 

" Well, let us see," she said, and the 
tugging and twisting process went on still. 
Click, click, click, went the knitting- 
needles, and the mountains and woods 
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and valleys were rushing away still, and 
tlie tiny village of Llanaber was little more 
than a speck in the distance now. 

" I'm afraid I must give it up," he said. 
" You were right after all, patience can't 
do everything," and he sighed; perhaps 
he had been thinking, too, and that his 
thoughts hadn't been pleasant. She look- 
ed down, and laughed. 

" Then you confess yourself beaten ?" 
she said. 

" Well, I suppose so. I give in. That's 
more Kke it. I want that patience we 
were talking of just now." 

"Yes, I think you do." She didn't 
know why she said it ; it had slipped out 
unawares. He looked up quickly, but he 
couldn't see her face, that horrid little 
mushroom hat was bent so low. He was 
pulling at the tangled mass again, rather 
more violently than was necessary I 
think. 

" Why do you say so ?" he asked. 

" I don't know, really. I didn't mean 
to say it." She was looking up now, and 
so was he, but she didn't look a bit put 
out, and he began to think that it was 
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only his fancy that had given the words 
that meaning sound. 

*' You'll have to leave off now ; you 
can't work any more." 

" Well, I don't much mind. We're close 
to our destination ; arn't we ?" 

*' Yes, quite close. 1 suppose in ten 
minutes or so we shall be in." 

The clicking of the needles had stopped 
now, and Aggie sat, with crossed hands, 
looking down on that long prostrate figiu'e 
at her feet, and from time to time making 
some slight remark ; throwing a word now 
and then, as one might throw a bit of 
biscuit to a dog, which were snapped up 
eagerly by the large individual. They 
looked very happy and cheerful to Lily's 
eyes, who was still hot and uneasy, and 
trying to talk to her companion, who 
would merge off into confusing subjects, 
and was, I fancy, laying too long a paving 
before he came to the great subject. 

They had been sitting there ever since 
on that uncomfortable little bench, talking 
nonsense, and the other group looked so 
pleasant and cozy, Lily fancied she could 
talk better if they were all together; 
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Aggie always made conversation for every 
one, it was a knack she had ; she never 
was put out by anything ; she never got 
too hot, or looked foolish, and never 
blushed for nothing, which was a gift 
that fuzzy-haired little girl envied her very 
much. It would be much nicer to join the 
others, they might all sit on the ground 
then, which looked so much more comfort- 
able than their miserable little plank ; so 
Lily, filled with this new idea, stood up 
and said — 

"Let us come and sit there with the 
others." 

" We're much jollier here," murmured 
the Captain, who didn't find the miserable 
Uttle plank at all too small. "What do 
you want with the others? as you call 
them ; I'm sure they don't want us." 

"I — I want to ask Mr. Okedon when 
we shall be in;" and the blue muslin 
fluttered over with a Uttle rusthng to the 
group on the railway rugs. Whether 
they did want them or not didn't tran- 
spire, as Aggie and Mr. Okedon didn't 
look either very savage or very well 
pleased, but Lily didn't care much, she 
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really couldn't endure another half hour 
alone with that foolish big man ; so the 
rugs were spread on the cool deck, and 
these four young persons disposed of them- 
selves on them. 

Aggie kept the conversation going very 
pleasantly, as her sister had foretold, and 
there was no more nonsense talked, no 
more confusing subjects alluded to, and 
Lily was much more at her ease there, 
than she had been ever since they quitted 
the friendly little village and white pier. 
The Captain was looking very cross and 
stupid, as Lily could see every now and 
then when she raised her head for a 
minute ; he wasn't joining very spiritedly 
in the conversation, which was kept up 
principally by Charlie and Agnes, but 
was sitting very moodily with his hat 
pulled down over his nose, still chewing 
the end of those long moustachios and 
looking out with lazy eyes on the flying 
view. 

'* Here we are," cried Charlie, " at last; 
we'll be in now in a second. I say, Wil- 
liams, hadn't we better put about ?" 

" Not just yet a bit, sir ; we'll make a 
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short tack this time, and run her in close 
to shore." 

A minute more and the white sails were 
furled and the anchor cast, and then the 
little party, two and two, were landed 
safely in the tiny punt, and stood in a 
group on the strange shore, undecided, 
and not knowing what to do next. 

" We'd much better send on the grub 
in a donkey-shay, or something, and walk 
up the hill. It isn't long, is it?" asked 
the Captain, who was still moody, and 
hadn't favoured the company with a re- 
mark for at least a quarter of an hour, 
and who was just now leaning against 
a little whitewashed wall and glancing 
very savagely at the unconscious Foulkes, 
who was standing very close to Miss Lily, 
actually buttoning her glove for her 
while saying something very knowing in 
a very low tone, which made those rosy 
cheeks still redder, and caused the blue 
eyes to look up in a way in which the 
Captain had never seen them do before. 

** Well yes, I think that's the best thing 
we can do, it's only about ten minutes' 
walk;" assented Charlie, and so, slowly 
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and quietly the hill was scaled, Miss Lily 
still chatting and laughing in the most 
provoking manner with that jolly, good- 
humoured gentleman by her side, and 
utterly forgetting, I am sure, the presence 
of that other person who had bothered her 
so all the morning. Agnes and CharUe, 
still true to each other, were a long way 
behind, talking and laughing too ; so the 
Captain found himself left with the gray- 
headed gentleman to scale the hill, and 
make what conversation he could. He 
did exert himself a little this time; it 
wouldn't do that the old man should think 
him a fool; he must try and rouse him- 
self, and see what he could do. 

" We came at a good rate, didn't we, 
sir ?" he asked ; " and it's a jolly sail down 
here." 

" Charming; beautiful indeed," answered 
his companion, turning round and pausing 
to look down on the fair wooded view, and 
blue water. "I've seldom seen finer 
scenery ; it's grand." 

The Captain halted too, and they stood 
in silence for a few minutes, each a little 
absent, and then the old man spoke again. 
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" I don't know whether it's the same 
with every one, but fine scenery, Hke fine 
music, always makes me thoughtful and 
oflben sad." The Captain had no objection 
to his becoming thoughtful then, and 
thinking all the way up the hill if he liked, 
but he didn't say so. It wouldn't have 
done, and he only muttered — 

" Oh yes, of course, I know,'^ and then 
paused again. 

"It's a strange feeling, a most unac- 
countable feeling, and comes to us now 
and then in our lives when we look upon 
something in nature particularly grand or 
sublime; there's something of wonder, 
something of pleasure, and something of 
despair in that feeling, I think." 

Captain Jack was getting a little con- 
fused, he didn't quite understand, and was 
beginning to think there was a screw loose 
somewhere in that venerable head. Plea- 
sure, and wonder, and despair, and scenery, 
and he forgot what more. " Oh, hang it ;" 
the conversation was getting beyond him, 
he wasn't quite up to that kind of thing, 
and didn't remember having ever looked 
at anything whether in art or nature, 
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with liis brains in such a jumbled up con- 
dition; pleasure he had felt sometimes, 
and wonder, too, perhaps, " but hang it, 
there was nothing in a mountain to make 
any fellow despair," that he could see; 
the old fellow was talking great bosh, and 
must be a httle gone. So they walked 
on still up the hill in silence. The Cap- 
tain was afraid to talk about the weather, 
for fear there might be something in it to 
despair about ; so he wisely held his peace, 
and waited for his companion to start a 
new subject. That gentleman had become 
thoughtful at last, and was plodding on 
very mechanically, forgetful of the scenery, 
and despair, and wonder, and everything 
connected with it most likely, and forget- 
ful, too, of the bewildered young man 
at his side, who was looking on up the 
road very disconsolately, wondering was it 
ever to come to an end. The two fig- 
ures on in front had gained on them a 
good bit, in consequence of the pause they 
had made a few minutes ago. They 
were on a good way now, and the 
laughter and sound of voices was fainter 
and further off. The ten minutes seemed 
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like ten hours, but they couldn't be far 
from the top now, that was one com- 
fort. 

It didn't seem a long walk at all to 
Agnes and Charlie; they didn't mind the 
hill or think the top a bit too far off; and 
I think wouldn't have minded if they had 
had three times as long a road before 
them. But every road must end some- 
where, if only at a stone wall, and this 
road ended all too soon for those two happy 
young people. The walk had hardly been 
begun for them when it came to an end, 
and they found themselves at the top of 
that very short hill and close to the vmagt> 
street which was to lead them to their 
destination. 

" Whereabouts is the castle, Charlie?" 
asked Captain Dashwood, who had found 
another low white-washed wall to lean 
against, and was looking hopelessly after 
those two provoking figures in the dis- 
tance, who were keeping their distance 
very effectually, and were just now a good 
way up in the street. 

" Oh, follow Foulkes, he knows as well 
as I do where it is ; we've only got to 
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turn down to the right once and we are 
facing it close then." 

So down to the right they turned, and 
there before them high and cold rose the 
tall tower famed in history, the tower 
where so many hundred years ago a tiny 
royal voice first rose to tell the hills 
and woods and valleys that they had a 
prince at last. High and dark it rose 
against the cloudy sky, like a shadow of 
the past ; high and cold in its majestic 
beauty, with the dust of centuries crusting 
on its aged walls ; they paused there at 
the top of the street to look upon that 
great old castle, those dark solemn walls 
which were facing them, and then on down 
to the great gate frowning deep and high 
above their heads. Arrived at last, and 
now there was nothing to do but roam 
over the long passages, and peep into 
the tiny rooms, and scale the countless 
steps up the winding stair, to take a wide 
look over the map-like view beneath, and 
then descend again and partake of a ro- 
mantic luncheon on the cool grass, under 
the shadowy walls. 

We needn't dwell on the pleasures of 
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that gipsying, on the countless little incon- 
veniences which were borne so good 
humouredly and merrily. We needn't tell 
of all the little accidents that befel ; how 
the Captain emptied the salt into the 
gooseberry pie, by mistake, or how, there 
having been an accident among the bottles 
in the hamper, the sandwiches and chick- 
ens were all floating in a sea of lemonade 
and cider. These things occur at almost 
every pic-nic, no matter how well arranged, 
and are endured with the same cheerful- 
ness and good humour never displayed on 
any other occasion ; and we are all suflB- 
ciently acquainted with the happiness of 
dining on the damp grass, with earwigs 
and centipedes mingled with the eat- 
ables, and the buzzing of bees and wasps 
and blue-bottle flies in our ears ; there is 
nothing new in it, so we will leave our 
party to refresh themselves a little, and 
take our prying eyes off* their movements 
for half an hour or so. 



K 2 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE OLD OLD STOET IS TOLD AGAIN. 

Days such as these always seem to go 
quicker than the others, hours are turned 
into minutes, and the sun is setting before 
we are aware. Our holiday is over, and 
it is time to be thinking of turning home- 
wards, while still the laugh and song are 
at their height, and the young feet are as 
yet untired. My Httle party had spent a 
very pleasant day among the ruins; the 
Captain's sulkiness had worn away; he 
had found his way back to the side of the 
provoking little girl who had been running 
away from him all the morning, and they 
were all wending their way down that 
gentle hill very happily towards the sta- 
tion to catch the train. Foulkes, the 
baffled Foulkes, was once again thrown 
with the gray-headed old gentleman, and 
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they were stalking on in front, theorizing 
and disputing, and talking very loudly; 
and Charlie, who was behaving " Uke a 
man," as his friend afterwards told him, 
was still glued to the side of his grave 
little saint, talking still, and not inter- 
fering with those other two who were 
bringing up the rear ; the rain, the much- 
dreaded rain, had kept off all day, but 
just now a few stray drops were sprinkling 
down, and the clouds were looking blacker 
and more ominous, and a far-off storm, 
which had long been brewing, was draw- 
ing nearer and nearer ; they had no time 
to spare, and in a minute more they were 
all pushing and driving among the crowd, 
which was to be disposed of in that fast 
approaching train. 

"Where's Lily?" inquired Agnes, look- 
ing this way and that, up and down the 
platform for the missing young lady, who 
was nowhere to be seen. 

" Here you are, mum ; lady and gentle- 
man, just got in down here;" and they 
were pushed and huddled into a dim saloon 
carriage, into which they had just time to 
scramble, and then the door was banged, the 
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shrill whistle shrieked, and the train moved 
on. The missing Lily wasn't here either, 
and the four others simply conjectured 
that that young lady and her companion 
must be in some other carriage. 

" We'll get them in here at the next 
station," suggested Charlie, when just 
as that whistle sounded, and the en- 
gine gave a first spasmodic start, two 
figures came rushing in at the station 
door, one a bewildered little girl in a 
blue muslin dress, and the other a big 
gentleman in a velveteen coat, and with 
heavy drooping moustachios, who was 
gesticulating frantically with his umbrella 
at the unconscious engine driver, to the 
back of whose head the signals were made. 
One more shriek, one more spasmodic 
jerk, and the train was on down the line, 
regardless of the despair of the young 
lady in blue, and shouts of the gentleman 
in velveteen. There was nothing for it 
now, the train was gone, that was plain; 
so the Captain and his little friend stood 
hopelessly looking after it; no train for 
two hours again, what was to be done ? 
The rain was pelting down on the little 
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wooden shed where they were standing, 
and dripping through on to their heads ; 
it wasn't a pleasant look out a two hours' 
wait in the cold and damp ; Lily was in 
despair. 

" What shall we do ?" she cried, as the 
obdurate train went flying further and 
further away. " What on earth shall we 
do?" 

" Stay where we are, and wait for the 
next," replied the Captain, who didn't 
much care how long the next was in com- 
ing, and rather liked the catastrophe. 

"How stupid of them to go on that 
way, without ever looking to see were 
we coming; they might have waited, I 
think." . 

" Well, we must only try and make 
ourselves comfortable, and wait patiently ; 
two hours isn't so very long after all, and 

they're sure to look out for us at A 

atation." 

So Lily, who began to see that, after 
all, it wasn't such a very dreadful calamity 
as she at first thought, began to reconcile 
herself to her situation, and looked about 
for a bench. 
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" Here you are," cried the Captain, 
leadiDg the way to a very desolate, damp- 
looking seat in the comer. " But hadn't 
we better go up to some hotel or some- 
thing ? You'll get drenched here with the 
rain dripping down through those chinks 
up there upon you." 

'' Oh, no, I— I don't mind ; I— I think 
we'd better wait here." 

So side by side on the damp bench in 
the comer, these two deserted babes in 
the wood sat them down, not to cry, but 
simply to wait for those two long hours to 
drag themselves out; it was rather an 
awkward position, and they both felt it 
so I think, particularly awkward, consi- 
dering those little speeches which had 
been made on board the yacht this morn- 
ing; and Lily was looking down on the 
dingy boards, and tapping the top of her 
boot with her umbrella ; it was very awk- 
ward sitting there all alone with that big 
man, and not speaking a word; but it 
might have been more awkward still if the 
Captain had chosen to begin his odd 
speech making again, so perhaps the si- 
lence was best. 
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Captain Dashwood felt angry with him- 
self as the minutes went rolling on, and 
the rain fell thicker and heavier. Why 
couldn't he speak to that little girl at his 
side, as he would have spoken to a score 
of other young ladies he knew ? why 
couldn't he talk to her about something, 
anytliing, his hunting, his regiment, his 
friends? why couldn't he stop trying to 
twist that harmless little locket oflF his 
chain, and try to make those two hours 
pass a little pleasantly for the shy little 
person ? He didn't know how it was, he 
must speak to her in one strain or not at 
all; he must tell her what he had been 
thinking of all that day, or hold his 
tongue for good ; so he sat there twirling 
his chain, and chewing those everlasting 
moustachios as usual, not feeling very 
happy or pleased with himself. 

" You're getting wet there ; I knew you 
would ; let me put my coat over you ; 
you'll have all the starch out of that jolly 
dress in a minute more." 

He was busy tucking the India-rubber 
coat around her now, and covering the 
soft blue muslin carefully. It was very 
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kind and thoughtfiil of him, but she only 
murmured " Thank you," very quietly, 
and then he sat down again. Oh for a 
" Punch," or piece of knitting, or any- 
thing to keep her idle fingers quiet, and 
fix those wandering eyes somewhere. She 
knew he was looking down on those little 
hands of hers, which were cased in such 
neat little dogskin gloves, lying idly in her 
lap ; she knew when he looked from the 
dogskin gloves up to the soft chin and red 
lips which were just appearing beneath 
the mushroom hat ; and she felt that horrid 
red glow stealing into her foolish cheeks 
again, and she bit the red lips angrily, 
and twisted and pinched those pretty little 
gloves in the most uncalled-for manner. 
Plash, plash, plash, went the heavy drops 
down on the damp boards and iron rails, 
and very desolate and ugly looked the 
long prospect of railway hne and mud- 
bank stretching away for miles in front of 
them. 

What a desolate little station it was, 
standing there all alone, like a sentry-box, 
on a little patch of grass, with the rain 
pattering down so heavily on its desolate 
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little wooden roof, and running down in 
streams upon its dingy floor ; a very lonely 
station, with not a creature near but 
those two stupid people sitting over there 
on the bench in the corner. The wind 
was flapping the India-rubber coat this 
way and that, and trying to pull the ugly 
little mushroom hat off the fuzzy head ; it 
was tossing and dishevelling that long 
moustache, too, and making dog*s ears of 
the soft nut-brown hair. Plash, plash, 
plash, and they were still silently looking 
out on the unenhvening prospect. It was 
too absurd this ; the Captain felt that 
something must be said, some topic 
started. 

"Looks lively, doesn't it?" he said, 
still looking away into the mist. " I 
wonder what they are saying about us, or 
whether they miss us at all." 

" Well, I suppose they do miss us ; it 
was very stupid of them to rush on so, 
when they know we were so long behind 
them." 

" Well, I don't mind the wait, though 
you seem to think it the worst thing that 
could have happened. I think we're just 
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as well here all to ourselves as sitting in 
a stuffy train." 

She didn't make any answer, she didn't 
know what to say, and the dogskin fingers 
twisted themselves into a knot, and lay 
there very despairingly on the India- 
rubber coat. 

"I never missed a train in my hfe 
before," he continued, looking straight 
before him, on to the mud wall, where 
the rain was making a little rill and run- 
ning down in a miniature cascade. " It 
seems hke fate or something, doesn't 
it ?" and he looked round on the silent 
little figure. 

"I don't think fate had much to say 
to it; it was our own stupidity and 
laziness." 

*'I don't know that; I think it was 
fate, • or whatever it is, that wanted to 
give us an opportunity for having a 
talk." 

There was another silence, a dreadful 
silence to that troubled little person. He 
was going to begin speech-making again ; 
then, it was very unkind and mean of 
him to take such an advantage of her; 
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and the red lips were bitten again angrily, 
' and the mushroom hat was bent lower. 

" It has given me an opportunity for — 
for saying something I have been wanting 
to say to you all day," he said, and those 
dark eyes were bent in a very foolish way 
on the boards, and the poor Kttle locket 
received a very alarming wrench indeed ; 
" something I have been thinking of say- 
ing to you for a long time ; can't you 
guess ?" 

She couldn't answer, she couldn't have 
said a word to save her life, and she 
felt the warm blood receding from her 
cheeks. 

" Can't you guess, Lily ? I think you 
know what I mean ; may I say it, dar- 
ling ?" and the big hand had released the 
locket and was catching hold of the 
nearest dogskin very desperately. 

" Oh don't, don't !" and the captured 
hand was struggling frantically ; " please 
don't ; I — I'd rather not." 

" But you must listen to me, Lily, you 
must ; I — I want to tell you how awfully 
I'm in love with you; won't you listen? 
don't you believe me, I love you better 
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than all the world — ^better than every- 
thing ? and — and I want you to be my 
wife, my own little wife; say you will. 
Oh, darling, say you will;" and the hand- 
some face was bent very close to the 
shady hat, and the other big arm was 
stealing round the little figure. She 
couldn't speak — she couldn't move; the 
rails, and mud-banks, and all were swim- 
ming before her troubled eyes, and she 
saw nothing but that big shadow bending 
over her, those passionate eyes looking 
into her own wondering ones, felt only 
a strong arm drawing her nearer and 
closer to a velveteen bosom, and in 
another minute the fuzzy head was butting 
and hiding itself against that uncom- 
fortable resting place, and big salt tears 
were making countless spots and rills 
over the rough surface. Why should we 
linger here, or listen to all the foolish 
words which were breathed over that dis- 
hevelled head ? It is only the old, old 
story over again, and we all know it oflF by 
heart now; and the mud-banks and rain 
all were melting away before the splendid 
castle in the air which that big foolish 
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young man was building out of his two 
hundred a year, for that trusting httle 
girl at his side. 

"My darling!" he said, and the long, 
thick moustachios brushed the hot cheek, 
and the curly head nestled closer into its 
hiding place; "it's all right now, isn't 
it?" There was no answer, only more 
butting and nestling, and the rain was 
plashing and dripping unheeded over their 
heads. " We needn't be afraid of any one 
being angry with us for missing the train 
now, need we ?" 

" No," came murmuring up from among 
the dishevelled curls, and the wind blew 
them about, and ruffled them sadly. And 
the poor little mushroom hat was lying 
there in a puddle on the wet boards, with 
no one to think of it or pick it up ; how 
it got there I'm sure I don't know, but 
there it was, sadly battered and out of 
shape, and I fancy that fuzzy-haired 
young lady had forgotten what a very 
broad leaf and how slight a hold it had on 
her butting head when she made her first 
plunge at the velveteen coat, and perhaps 
didn't miss it even now. 
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It wasn't a very romantic situation for 
a declaration ; but there was no romance 
wanting now; and the two hours were 
flying all too quickly, and all the plans 
and hopes and fears weren't half discussed 
before the horrid train appeared in the 
distance, shrieking and whistling, and the 
presence of passengers and porters com- 
pelled those two very oddly-behaved 
young persons to hold their tongues and 
sit up straight. 

Fate thinking she had done enough I 
suppose towards promoting this very 
eligible match, didn't interfere towards 
keeping sundry cross old women and 
sleepy old men out of the quiet compart- 
ment where these two happy young mor- 
tals had settled themselves in the train, 

bound for A , and the journey had to 

be made in comparative silence. One 
elderly female, who, I think, strongly 
suspected them of being a bride and bride- 
groom, kept such a close watch on their 
movements that the Captain felt a strong 
desire to fling that memorable article, the 
India-rubber coat, over her head, and so 
quiet her, if not for ever, at least till the 
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journey came to ah end. The two wicked 
young people laughed considerably over 
this proposition of the Captain's, which 
unseemly mirth elicited savage and drowsy 
glances from the somnolent old gentle- 
men in the far corners. 

That time in the train seemed, oh, so 
much longer than the time spent in the 
damp httle shed ; but it came to an end 
at last, and they came shrieking and 

whistling into the A- station just as 

the big clock over the hotel door was 
striking ten, and the light of the gas 
lamps fell in vivid and distinct gleams on 
a little group who were huddled together 
in a corner looking anxiously at the pass- 
ing passengers who were tumbling and 
rolling out of the carriages, and going 
their several ways in peace. 

It fell on the anxious and wistful face 
of Agnes, who was looking this way and 
that, and up and down the platform ; it 
fell on the indiflFerent young face at her 
side, and danced on the big buttons on 
a gray frieze coat; it fell on the good- 
humoured, amused face of Tom Foulkes, 
who was vastly tickled by the whole affair, 
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and thought it one of the best jokes he 
had ever heard of in his life; it fell on 
the stem, angry face of an elderly gen- 
tleman with gray hair; and lastly, it 
fell on those two figures emerging out of 
that dim carriage, and played upon their 
bashful faces, and lit them up in a most 
provoking way. 

Then there was a hurried incoherent 
explanation, during which the good-hu- 
moured, jolly face worked convulsively, 
and displayed most alarming symptoms 
of being on the point of bursting. Then 
there was a hurrying out of the station 
into the rain ; that naughty little dogskin 
glove lying very passively on the protect- 
ing arm of the elderly gentleman who 
was rushing and striding he scarcely knew 
where, I think, and the blue eyes 
glancing up furtively from under the 
mushroom hat, through that kind face, 
looking very stem and cold under the 
fitful light. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A CONFESSION. 

It was very hard to have them all 
looking so hard and cross just then, my 
little heroine thought, when she was so 
happy and contented — very hard; but 
then, how were they to know all that had 
passed in the little railway shed in those 
two hours ? how were they to know that 
the big man who had just now taken such 
a quiet leave of them under the stone arch 
had a better right to sit with her and 
walk and talk with her all day if he chose 
than any of them ? It was very hard to 
have to say good-bye so coldly, and not 
to look up once into those fond eyes ; it 
was very, very hard to have that big kind 
hand take hers for just one brief minute, 
and then drop it ; but it must be done, so 
the leave-taking was cold and stiflF, and 
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though the broad hand did press the dog- 
skin very significantly, she only let it lie 
there for a minute, and then turned, and 
fled up the familiar stone steps. 

Up still to that cheerful little bed-room, 
with the white muslin curtains and tiny 
beds, flew the flustered little figure in 
blue; there was another figure in blue 
standing at the glass, removing one by 
one the damp garments of the day.- In 
rushed that flustered Httle person, very 
hot and out of breath, and the door was 
shut with a great bang, which made the 
candles wave and flare, and startled the 
calm young lady at the glass, who turned 
round and confronted her sister in amaze- 
ment. 

" For gracious sake, Lily, when will 
you learn to shut the doors a little quietly, 
and not bang them so? you made me 
jump." 

Lily made no answer : she had removed 
the shady hat, and was sitting over there 
on that low chair, pulling and tugging at 
the dogskin gloves, and thinking and 
planning how she should break her news 
to the calm young lady at the glass. 
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"Aggie." 

'' Well." 

" I have something to tell you ; will 
you listen ?" 

And the dogskins got a final wrench, 
and came off altogether, now. 

" Well, what is it ?" 

And the comb was gliding down the 
smooth soft hair, and the grave face 
was looking straight into the looking- 
glass. 

" I — I'm going to be married, Aggie. 
Jack, I mean Captain Dashwood, asked 
me to-day, and — and I said yes." 

The grave face had turned round now, 
and was looking in blank amazement 
down on the confused little figure ; and 
the white fingers were grasping the comb 
and holding it aloft in a most imposing 
manner. 

" Captain Dashwood — Lily, you must 
be joking, why — why we've only known 
him a week, I think." 

" We have, we've known him more than 
a fortnight, nearly three weeks ; and — 
and it's very unkind of you to talk like 
that, I wouldn't speak that way to you if 
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you were going to be married," pouted 
the red lips ; and Aggie felt a little con- 
trite, for she knew as well as if it had 
happened how gladly that foolish little girl 
would join in all her rejoicings, and how 
those impulsive arms would cling round her 
neck, while words of encouragement and 
hope would come raining from the red 
lips, she knew all this, but she couldn't 
look blindly on into a golden fiiture which 
she couldn't see; and her heart was 
troubled for this same impulsive little 
girl. 

" Lilly, you mustn't think me unkind, 
darting ; but I do think you might have 
known each other a little better first, a 
little longer, you know ; it's a very serious 
thing, and if you didn't suit each other 
after all, what a miserable life it would be 
for you both." 

" You don't care for anyone or you 
wouldn't talk hke that ; it's very hard that 
you should all be so hard and cross about 
it ; I wish I hadn't told you ; I — I 
thought you'd be glad with me; and— and 
you don't know how fond he is of me and 
I of him, Aggie. I — I'm very sorry " 
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And here her tremulous voice broke 
down ; and Lily sat there the picture of 
despair, with her face buried in her 
hands, and rocking to and fro on the low 
chair. 

"Now, Lily, Lily! don't be foolish. 
Why, of course, if he likes you, and you like 
him so very much, you're^ quite right to 
marry, and I'm sure you'll get on capi- 
tally. There, I'm sorry I said so much ; 
I didn't mean it, indeed ; if you're happy, 
I am too, darling, will that do ?" 

And Aggie was on her knees beside 
the disconsolate little figure, trying to 
remove the hands from the troubled 
face. 

" Come, tell me all about it," she said ; 
" I can't judge till I hear it all ; won't you 
tell me ?" 

** You don't care to hear," came from 
behind the sheltering hands. 

"I do, indeed ; and I know I was 
very unkind to say all that ; come get up, 
like a good girl, and come over here 
and sit on the sofa and tell me all your 
plans." 

So at last Lily was consoled and bright- 
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ened up a bit, and confided a few of Jack's 
many hopes and fears into that listening 
and sympathizing ear. The two hundred 
a year, and how they were to keep house 
and a dozen other things out of it. How 
that formidable person, Lady Georgiana 
Dashwood, had to be brought over to 
view things in an amicable light ; and 
how, finally, it was to be broken to 
papa. 

Aggie listened very patiently, she didn't 
attempt to contradict or throw a wet 
blanket over those happy pictures of the 
future, or suggest that, perhaps, the two 
hundred might, after all, just barely keep 
the wolf away, and certainly not pay for 
any extravagancies or luxuries; so she 
sat there listening and pondering, while 
the impulsive little heart was pouring 
out all its secret griefs and joys for her 
edification. 

It isn't in the heart of any woman, I 
think, to be very hard on the foolish little 
love makings, and wild ruinous matches 
made by their friends; they may talk 
and shake their heads, and declare them 
to be most imprudent, but still in their 
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heart of hearts there is a kind of sym- 
pathy; they would do the same them- 
selves to-morrow under the same provoca- 
tiou, be just as infatuated and foolish 
about some miserable httle sparrow of a 
man, and see God only through his skinny 
person ; they would fancy themselves ready 
to die of hunger or cold, or any other 
privation with pleasure for his sake, and 
never grumble, or sigh, or regret past 
comforts, if they might have that one of 
God's creatures all to themselves, to starve 
with and work, and live for. There was 
something of this sympathy in Aggie's 
heart, as she listened to that confused, 
happy narrative. 

Her young hero wouldn't have been a 
bit less dear to her without his wide lands 
and comfortable competence, not a bit less 
dear with only two hundred a year to 
strive and battle on, and she was stroking 
the little hand in hers, fondly and sadly, 
it was quite natural that Lily should love 
her hero blindly and trustingly, if he told 
her they could live handsomely on ever so 
little ; of course she beheved him, she saw 
that dream castle with his eyes, and 
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thought only as he thought; and Aggie 
would have done the same herself; so you 
see my saint was rather a fooUsh girl 
too, had a sad hankering after forbidden 
things, and loved the world too well as 
yet. 

" Well, darling, I'm sure you'll be very 
happy ;" and she kissed the low white 
forehead softly, and stroked the Uttle 
hand again. " Very, very happy, I dare 
say. 

And these two romancing castle-build- 
ing little girls sat on and on in that quiet 
room, adding stone upon stone to their 
enchanted fabric, planning and talking 
over those days which were far off as yet. 
On and on, till the voices in the house and 
village streets were still, till the candles 
on the dressing table were burned nearly 
down, and then there was a rapid un- 
dressing and hurrying into beds, and then 
there stole a silence and hush over that little 
room too, and the planning and castle- 
building was carried away to the land of 
dreams; where those two young souls 
were straying then. 

The Captain had been confiding and 
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planning with his friend again; things 
didn't look quite so bright or hopeful to 
him ; he had done a very fooUsh thing in 
asking this giddy little giri to Unk her 
fate with his, a very foolish thing ; but he 
couldn't help it now, and he felt as most 
men do feel, having thrown their freedom 
aside and put on fetters, very much as if 
he was going to be hung, and he thought 
that he had been foolish, mad, in fact, in 
saying what he had said in the lonely little 
shed ; but yet he did love that little girl, 
as he kept saying to himself over and over 
again, loved her truly, desperately, and 
couldn't have lived without her ; so, after 
all, he had only done what scores of other 
enamoured individuals had done in the 
days gone by, and would do in the days 
to come ; he wasn't a bit madder or rasher 
than they had been, or would be, that was 
one comfort, and if life could be made so 
much brighter and happier by having that 
little girl by his side, why shouldn't he 
have her there if she was wiUing to 
come? 

He wasn't a man who had been much 
in the habit of denying himself any plea- 
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sure or enjoyment when it was within his 
reach, and this one had been tempting 
him and lying under his very nose for days 
and weeks now, and he couldn't deny it 
to himself; it had been growing nearer 
and dearer to him all those quiet days, 
and now he had it in his grasp to hold and 
keep for ever if he hked. 

The Captain's love affair didn't interfere 
much with either his appetite or rest; 
things had gone too smoothly as yet, ab- 
surdly smoothly, and now there was nothing 
to prevent their marrying to-morrow if 
they liked ; the old man would say what- 
ever his silly Uttle daughter wished, so 
she had told him, and La*dy Georgiana ? 
well, the Captain fancied that with a 
little firmness, that point might be carried 
too. So things looked, if not very bright, 
at least tolerably clear, and the two friends 
had agreed that with a little economy and 
pinching and saving, both ends might be 
made to meet, and then everything would 
be right. So, planning and talking too, 
these young men sat far on into the small 
hours of the night, and some grog was 
drunk, and several cigars consumed, and 
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then these two worthies betook themselves 
to bed, to dream of their several loves 
and hopes, and sleep as well as such 
anxious individuals could be expected to. 



CHAPTER X. 

TOM FOULKES TROTS OUT THE MAEB. 

That jolly good-humoured fellow, Tom 
Foulkes, who hadn't sat into the small 
hours of the night, planning and scheming 
for either himself or any one else, and had 
slept like a top after his maritime excur- 
sion, was up betimes and lounging about 
his overgrown gardens and barren lands. 
The state of things there looked certainly 
rather hopeless, there was twice as much 
groundsill and chickweed in the old garden 
as anything else; and the size of the 
cabbage leaves and artichoke stalks was 
something alarming, there was a growth of 
grass amazingly fertile and rich on the 
garden walks and avenue, and a ten'ible 
dearth of the same in the rocky deer park; 
there was an abundance of damp moss and 
ivy clinging to and growing on almost 
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everything it could possibly attach itself 
to, and the verbena and monthly roses 
were hanging and swaying from the trell- 
ised woodwork on the house wall, and 
their dead leaves were lying unheeded on 
the gravel walk. 

It was a most alarming state of things 
and a mystery to the easy-going gentle- 
man, how on earth the place, which had 
never been much of a place at best, had 
become in one short year so terribly di- 
lapidated and overgrown. He felt pro- 
voked and contrite that he hadn't come 
down once or twice to see how things were 
going on in the old place, to look after that 
stupid old foozle, Robbins, who must be 
doting by this time, and never had been 
anything but a lazy good-for-nothing fool 
in his best days, he felt provoked and 
anxious, for what would his lady mother 
say when she came down to ruralize for 
a couple months, as she had announced 
her intention of doing ; what would she 
think of the overgrown garden and damp 
looking house ; how she would tell him that 
it just served him right for his imbecile, 
idiotic perverseness, in persisting in keep- 
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ing that doting idiot about the place ; but 
he couldn't get rid of a strange hanker- 
ing after old habits and old retainers; 
he couldn't find it in his heart to turn 
the useless old man out of his quiet httle 
lodge down there, to banish him from the 
scene of his old labours and interests, it 
would have been too painful a parting to 
this soft hearted creature ; and so the 
weeds and grass had gone on growing and 
spreading, and the dead leaves accumula- 
ting; but something must be done to 
make the house look habitable for the 
ladies, who were to arrive in less than a 
week. 

Mr. Foulkes was standing with his 
hands in his pockets looking disconsolately 
round the garden, and up at the dusty 
windows and damp walls ; he didn't know 
what to begin with or who to consult. 
" Better get some one to clean the win- 
dows and nail up those roses, that would 
make the place look a little livelier," 
muttered he ; then he strolled on out of 
the garden, and turning down to the 
right, through an avenue of laurestinus 
bushes, and came on a small kitchen door. 
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which was standing open, he passed in, 
and stood in a low stone passage, with 
a flight of steep steps at the further 
end, and a row of doors down each 
side. 

" Hullo," he cried, and the tones went 
echoing along the passage and up the steps, 
and a dozen ** hullos" answered back 
again, but there was no other sound. 

" Nell, I say, Nell, do you hear ?" and 
he kicked the old door with his heavy boot. 
There was a rustling on the stone stair, 
and in a minute more there emerged into 
the dim light an old, dried-up looking 
woman, who came slowly along as if she 
was in no hurry to answer those loud 
summons. 

*'0h, here you are at last; where's 
Bobbins, Nell?" 

"Well, I don't just know, Mr. Tom; I 
think like enough he's in the garden." 

"No, he's not, I've just been there." 

" Then very like he'd be in the stable ; 
he's a'most always foustering about some- 
where." 

" I wish then, with some of his fouster- 
ing, he'd try and make himself a little 
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useful. I never saw such a state as the 
place is in." 

" He's very old, Mr. Tom, very old, and 
ye can't expect much from him now, poor 
John." 

" Oh, nonsense, poor John must stir 
himself a bit, and get some one to weed 
the garden and sweep all those dead rose 
leaves away; I don't want him to do it 
himself if he's not able." 

" No, I know that, you were never 
hard, Mr. Tom; I'll tell him when he 
comes in. I was athinkin' myself as how 
the garden was gone a little wild- like." 

" Wild-like, indeed, mad-like ; but let's 
have a look at the rooms, Nell, the 
mistress and Miss Fanny are coming 
down next week, to stop here a bit, and I 
wouldn't like them to find things all at 
sixes and sevens when they arrived. It 
wouldn't do." 

" There's nothin' amiss inside, Mr Tom, 
everything is put up safe and neat ; and 
the rooms is kept clean an' fresh as ye'U 
find.'' 

The rooms were clean and fresh, and 
there was no fault to find with old Nell's 
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part of the arrangement ; and Tom roam- 
ed through them all, and gave his direc- 
tions ; and then paused on the stairs for a 
minute to say, "Very well, that's all 
right ; and the servants will be down in a 
day or two, I suppose, so you'll see that 
things are done ; and send Bobbins to me, 
will you, when he comes in ? I must see 
to the garden, it's in a shocking state ; or 
stay, never mind telling him. I'm just 
going over to the manor to speak with Mr. 
Okedon, and I'll get him to recommend 
some one to me; that'll do." 

So, having begun preparations, and 
found that things weren't quite as bad as 
he had thought, the relieved gentleman 
sauntered out into his grounds again. He 
paced quickly down the long winding 
avenue, grass-grown, with tall trees here 
and there at each side; and here and 
there a wide gap with the deer park and 
distant sea for a view; he hurried on, 
walking smartly. The manor was some 
distance off, a good long walk, so he 
must hurry, or Mr. Okedon would be 
out, that big fellow, with the long 
moustachios, would be sure to drag him 
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down to the village, and Tom chuckled to 
himself as he thought how very neatly the 
big man had managed his little game of 
the evening before. 

" He's a knowing dodger, by Jove," 
murmured the amused gentleman, as he 
halted at the gate at the end of the avenue, 
aod began fumbling at the bolts and 
chains. ** Why, confound it, the old fool 
has locked me in," he continued struggling 
still with the barriers; "it's absurd, I 
declare," and he stood irresolute before the 
big rusty gate. " I suppose I must," he 
added, after a minute's pause, " there's no 
use in calling or shoutiog, he's as deaf as a 
door nail." So this stout comfortable gen- 
tleman actually began to climb the great 
gate, the rusty old bars creaked and 
groaned, and the gate swayed and bent in 
a most alarming manner; it was a very 
toilsome ascent to that fat person, and he 
arrived at the top very red and out of 
breath. 

" By Jove, that's hard work," he sighed, 
as he sat astride on the peaked top, and 
prepared to descend. But there was a 
sound of horses' feet on the road, and 
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Tom feeling that he was not in a very dig- 
nified position, made rapid efforts to des- 
cend. It might be the Jones's or any one, 
and he would look dreadfully foolish, 
sitting on the top of his own entrance 
gate, apparently only enjoying the 
view ; it would seem a most unaccount- 
able proceeding. It wasn't easy for 
the stout body to swing itself about 
so ; and he had only just time to trans- 
fer his legs to the other side and turn 
his fat back to the road ; they might not 
know him, whoever they were, and he 
bent his head lower as the sounds came 
nearer. 

" Hullo, Tom ! what on earth are 
you doing up there ?" came laughing up 
from one of two horsemen who had halted 
before the gate, and were looking up in 
amazement at the stout figure perched on 
the top. 

" Oh, it's you, Charlie, is it ?" answered 
Tom, looking over his shoulder, and laugh- 
ing. " I'm growing quite frisky again, 
ain't I ?" 

" Why, I couldn't beheve my eyes when 
I saw you ; I thought you were a scare- 
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crow, or something like that, to frighten 
the crows away." 

"Ha! thank you for the compliment; 
but we have no crows here to scare; I 
wish we had ; I envy you your rookery up 
at the mansion more than all the gardens 
and trees there; I think there's nothing 
so pleasant as the cawing of crows over- 
head." 

** Are you going to sit up there mutter- 
ing all day ?" inquired Charlie. ** Dash- 
wood and I came down to see you and 
look at that new horse of yours, and this 
is the way you receive us, with the gate 
barred and bolted, and you sitting up on 
the top of it. Come down out of that 
and let us in." 

" I don't think I shall ever get down, 
and I know I can't open the gate even if 
I do." 

" Why ?" 

** Why, because that old idiot, Bobbins, 
has locked it, as you see, and is nowhere 
to be found." 

" Well, walk round and meet us at the 
back gate down here ; I know it's open, 
for we passed it just now." 
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" All right;" and the stout figure began 
the descent at the far side, and arrived at 
last quite safe at the bottom. 

" Go round and come up by the stable," 
he called out, *' and Til go up there and 
meet you." 

So along the grass-grown avenue he 
paced once more, rather angry, and very 
much put out. What on earth would Okedon 
think of this strange state of afi'airs, and 
what would that swell friend of his think, 
too ? It was a shame — the idea of a gen- 
tleman being locked into his own grounds 
and kept a prisoner there, unless he chose 
to climb his own gates ; who ever heard of 
such a thing ? Robbins knew he was at 
home — ^must know; he had been home 
nearly two days now ; and he felt a strong 
inclination to lay his big stick across Mr. 
Robbins' aged back, for making him look 
so foolish before his friends. It was a 
good smart walk up to the stables, and 
Tom's temper was not cooled by the time 
he arrived there. 

" Williams," he called, as he stood in the 
stable-yard, " Wilhams, come down here 
— ^look sharp. Have you got the letters ?" 
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** Yes, sir," answered a head protrudiDg 
from the loft window above. 

" How many ?" 

"Two, sir/' 

" Bring them down, then/' And the 
stout gentleman leant his back against the 
wall to wait for his news. 

" Here they are, sir — two." 

And Mr. Foulkes began the perusal 
of the first. " One hundred and thirty 
pounds indeed ; I wish I had one hundred 
and thirty pence to throw away just now," 
he muttered, as he tore up and flung aside 
the piece of paper. " What's this, I won- 
der ?" and he opened the other. " Oh, 
yes !" and he read on into the second 
page, ** bring the Dashwoods down, in- 
deed — pretty hole it is to bring any one 
into ; I wonder at her not having better 
sense. What the deuce has made her 
take such a fancy to those stupid snobs ? 
Here, I say, Williams, rub the mare down 
a bit, will you ? there are two gentlemen 
coming up to look at her just now ; and 
— and, Williams, did you see that old 
fellow, Robbins I mean, anywhere?" 

"Yes, sir; he's inside.' 
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" Well, send him here ; I want to speak 
with him." 

And Williams disappeared to execute 
the commands. 

"What the deuce makes mother so 
stupid ?" he muttered again, as the stable 
door swung to after the retreating figure ; 
*' she knows as well as I do how I'm 
dipped just now, and she can't expect me 
to be keeping open house here all the 
summer; but women never can under- 
stand these kind of things, and so the 
Dashwoods must just take pot-luck, and 
do as best thej can down here, and the 
sooner they get tired of roughing it the 
better I shall be pleased;" thus solilo- 
quising, Tom paced up and down his 
stable yard in no very pleasant frame of 
mind, waiting for the two horsemen 
who were just now in view to scale the 
hill and join him. 

Captain Dashwood and Charlie had been 
vastly amused by their friend's dilemma ; 
and the novel idea of being locked into 
one's own demesne had caused great mer- 
riment for these two gentlemen. It was 
plain to see that Mr. Foulkes' menage was 
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in rather an odd state ; the place looked 
terribly neglected and overgrown, as they 
soon found on emerging from the little 
bridle path which they had been following 
into the avenue. 

" Why, in the name of all that's rotten 
and mildewed, doesn't Foulkes get his 
place weeded ?" cried the Captain, as 
they walked leisurely on in the direc- 
tion of the stables. *' It's the most miser- 
able looking hole I ever was in ; is the 
house to match, I wonder ?" 

** Well, I can't say ; I haven't been here 
for more than a year ; but I shouldn't 
wonder if it was ; poor Tom, he knows 
no more how to keep a place in order 
than a fool ; he just lets things take care 
of themselves how they will," 

•* A cheerful kind of place to hve in, I 
should think, plenty of company in the 
way of rats and mice, no doubt ; there 
doesn't seem to be more than a barrel of 
earth over the whole place." 

" How do you mean ? It's a tolerably 
large place, you know." 

*' Oh, yes ; but then, my dear fellow, 
consider all the rocks and stones and 
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sands in it ; why, the other day when we 
went down shooting over there, it was 
just hke a desert island, with the sea 
gradually eating it away ; I should think 
if something isn't done down there near 
the beach the Foulkes' estate will have 
dwindled considerably in another ten years 
or so." 

" Oh, sea or no sea, it's pretty sure to 
do that, I think." 

" Why, is he so awfully hard up as all 
that ?" 

" I should think so ; he's been living at 
the rate of a hunt for the last dozen years 
in the army, and hasn't got a rap in the 
world to pay his debts with, without sell- 
ing this old place, which wouldn't fetch 
much, I fancy." 

" And how is it that Fanny, the sister, 
you know, has got such a lot of tin ?" 

** Well, you see, she's a stepsister, and 
has nothing to say to the lands here ; her 
father was well enough off, you know, and 
didn't leave Tom a farthing ; they didn't 
get on well together." 

"Oh, I see; but she's a Foulkes too, 
how's that ?" 
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"Why, Lady Mary married two first 
cousins, do you see, and the first left Tom 
very comfortably off* with a good deal to 
keep up the place ; but he's always been a 
fool, and got fleeced wherever he went, 
and he's run rather tight now; but he's a 
very good, jolly fellow, too, and the best 
natured creature in the world, and I'm 
sure he could get things all square in no 
time if he liked, by selling out and re- 
trenching a bit; I wish he would, poor 
old fellow, he'd be much happier, I'm 
sure." 

" Well, I don't think it seems to weigh 
much on his spirits, he's always roaring, 
laughing, as far as I can see." 

*' Oh, yes, I think he's a very cheerful 
person indeed; look at him now over 
there, he looks rather down, poor Tom ; 
he's trying to square his book, I'm sure; 
look how he's frowning;" and CharUe 
drew up on the grass before the yard gate, 
and they both looked down on the puzzled 
gentleman leaning against a tree, and 
scratching out and totting up with a pen- 
cil sundry mysterious figures. 

** Hullo, Foulkes, what's the latest news 
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from Tattersall's ; I suppose you're good 
authority, aren't you ?" cried Charlie, 
laughing down on the puzzled face. 
" Anything going on in that quarter just 
now ?" 

" Tattersall's — oh, yes — yes, to be sure, 
I don't know, indeed ; but — ^but come 
along in, I've got the beast here, come 
on. 

So, laughing still, the Captain and his 
companion rode over the grass-grown 
stones to the stable door. 

"Here, I say, Williams, trot the mare 
out here quick ;" and the two gentlemen 
arranged themselves to stand in judgment 
on Tom's beast. She was, as Charlie had 
remarked the day before, " a very neat 
little thing," light limbed and smooth 
coated, and the judges looked on approv- 
ingly, while Williams led her up and 
down before them. 

"By Jove she steps well," said the 
Captain ; ** stunningly, I declare." 

" Yes, she's a showy little thing, isn't 
she? and the best of her is, she's as 
gentle as a lamb, no tricks about her. 
She CO aid carry a lady beautifully," 
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answered Tom, who was proud of 
his new purchase. " She's a good one 
to go too; I got her from Lyte's; 
you know Lyte, the guardsman, he 
used to ride her himself, steeplechas- 
ing, never did her justice though ; I don't 
believe he knew himself how she could 
go if she liked till he saw her with me the 
other day down at Dodbrook. Hodgson 
rode her for me there, and by George 
didn't she step out just, and went at her 
fences like anything ?" 

" Why, didn't you ride her yourself?" 

*' 1 1 why bless your soul man, dear, I'd 
look well going at anything, and on her 
too; I suppose I ride nearly double her 
weight now." 

" You don't ride heavier than Lyte, do 
you?" 

"No, nothing to signify; there's just a 
pound or two between us, that's all." 

*' Well, you said just now that he was 
an awful dab, didn't you ?" 

" What, Lyte a dab at riding, by Jove 1 
I never said anything of the kind. I 
never saw him take anything in my 
life." 
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"How's that?*' 

" Well, he always comes down this side 
of the first fence he goes at, that's all." 

" Oh, that's it, is it ?" 

*' The first time I saw the mare 

here, he was riding her at you 

know, and of course we all thought he'd 
never clear the first ; but by George she 
bolted with him like a shot and carried 
him clean over it, and then away at the 
next, and he sitting there like a log on 
her back. I never saw such a thing in my 
life, and I don't know to this day how she 
did it, but she did, and just took the next, 
the cleanest shave I ever saw, and left 
him lying there all in a heap, not knowing 
where he was, or how he got there, and 
away with her again ; that was the first 
time I saw her, and by Jupiter when I 
saw how she bolted with Lyte, I thought 
she'd do me, and I offered him a hundred 
for her after, and didn't he jump at it too, 
for he wouldn't have ridden her again in a 
hurry, I'm thinking, and that's how I 
came to have her, and she's cheap at the 
money too, for Hodgson offered me a 
hundred and twenty for her the other day 
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at Dodbrook, and I refused, by Jove I 
did, and I think I was right too." 

And Tom, who was somewhat heated 
by the rapidity with which he had re- 
peated his httle anecdote, gazed fondly 
and proudly at his animal. 

" Yes, she is certainly a very good one ; 
a beautiful head and neck, and a clear 
bright eye; very good indeed," said 
Charlie, surveying still, and lingering be- 
hind the others, who had turned off across 
the yard. 

'' I say, Tom, where are you going ? 
come back ; look here ; couldn't we try 
her somewhere down on the flat ground 
near the sea? I'd give anything to see 
her take the hedge there between the 
two fields; let's bring her down, will 
you?" 

" All right. Yes, if you like; Williams 
can put her at it, and I'm dashed if she 
doesn't take it as clean as ever you saw a 
jump taken yet." 

So these three sporting gentlemen took 
themselves off in the direction of the two 
fields lying close to the sea, there to see 
and judge for themselves how the mare 
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could go at her fences, and what she was 
made of. 

We needn't follow them all that way, I 
think. We don't know the mare suffi- 
ciently to care very much whether she 
took the fence to their perfect satisfaction 
or not, and so we will leave them to enjoy 
the exhibition by themselves, having per- 
fect confidence that the fleet-limbed little 
animal didn't disgrace her owner on that 
great occasion at least, and performed 
with as much grace and spirit then, for. 
those few admirers, as she had done often 
before for scores and scores of other and 
harder judges. 
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CHAPTER XL 

TROUBLED WATERS. 

The course of true love never did 
run smooth, but Captain Dashwood's 
course seemed to be running tolerably 
evenly ; the only hitch as yet was the 
uncertainty of Lady Georgiana's approval; 
but the Captain, though he would have 
regretted and been vexed by her declin- 
ing to countenance the affair, stiU resolved 
within himself to keep firm, and stick to 
his engagement Hke a man ; he knew her 
too well to think that she would hold 
out long against him, or quarrel with any 
of his plans for very long ; he knew too 
well what pride she took in her hand- 
some son, to discard him or leave him 
to his own devices in consequence of 
this new piece of extravagance, and yet 
he felt some qualms about it ; it was the 
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greatest sin as yet committed, the most 
unpardonable to that worldly mother, 
he felt sure, and his heart sank, as he 
and Charlie and Tom rode along the 
quiet rode from the Elms to Beaumanoir, 
some two or three hours later on this 
summer day, when they had inspected 
the mare, and seen her perform all her 
feats of agility in the field near the 
sea. 

Should he wait and see his lady-love 
first, and ask her advice about the matter ; 
but his heart told him that that foolish 
little girl wouldn't be much good at giving 
advice on this or any other subject, that 
most likely she would only confuse him 
the more ; and so, very disconsolately he 
scaled the stairs at the manor, and reached 
his room as yet undecided what to 
do. 

Lady Georgiana Dashwood must be 
made acquainted with her son's new piece 
of folly, and that foolish young man knew 
that he must break the news at once ; it 
wouldn't do for her to come down and 
find him out ; it would be so much better 
to write her a good penitent little note, 
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just to let her know how matters stood. 

So in his quiet room the Captain 
sat himself down with pen, ink, and 
paper, and began puzzling his brains 
to concoct an ingenious epistle to con- 
ciliate the much- tasked old lady. 

Several dutiful neat letters were begun 
and thrown aside ; several new plans were 
made by which the announcement could 
be made the easier, and thrown aside also ; 
it was a very hard task this breaking the 
news, and the Captain sat on and on, pon- 
dering and chewing the end of his pen in 
a sad difficulty. 

It would never do, he told himself, 
to acknowledge himself too much in the 
wrong ; he must put a good face on the 
matter, and be assured and bold about it ; 
he had found by experience that to be 
much the best way of conciliating his irate 
parent; he knew he was foolish, but still 
he would be true to his folly; he had 
allowed himself to be ensnared by that 
discreet little syren, and he didn't ob- 
ject to his enthralled condition in the 
least; he had no intention of backing 
out of the imprudent love-match into 
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which he was plunging ; things looked 
bright enough just yet, and he felt 
no desire to shake off those pleasant 
fetters; so a bold and short confession 
seemed about the best thing to be done, 
and he grasped his pen desperately, and 
plunged at once into the inevitable disclo- 
sure ; it was a very short Uttle note, and 
he thought would do, as he read it over. 
It ran thus : — 

" My dearest Mother, — I am just writing 
a line to tell you that I am engaged to the 
dearest little girl in all England or Wales. 
I know it's very imprudent, and all that 
kind of thing; but I don't think you'll 
blame me when you see her, which will be 
as soon as you come down here. Hoping 
you won't be very angry with me, believe 
me to be, 

" Your very affectionate son, . 

" John Dashwood. 

" Beanmanoir, Llanaber." 

He felt relieved when this piece of news 
was safely sealed and directed, and on its 
way to the post ; there was no use in 
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delaying or tryiag to put off the inevita- 
ble ; it was best done at once ; procras- 
tination is the thief of time, and there 
was no time to lose, for the party at the 
Elms were expected early next week, so 
his mind was easier when that load was 
taken off it, and the square envelope gone 
beyond recovery. After all, she couldn't 
say much, he must marry some time or 
another, and why not now ; he was seven 
and twenty, and quite old enough to know 
his own mind; he couldn't always be at 
his mother's apron strings; he would 
make a bold effort and carry his way this 
once. It was all very well for the 
weak-minded old woman to pay bills and 
keep things square for him, but he could 
manage his love affairs himself. So this 
stubborn gentleman having settled that 
little business with regard to the news- 
breaking, sauntered out to join his host 
in the garden. 

He strolled along among the roses and 
gooseberries, the currant bushes and 
roses, for the garden at the manor 
was one of those old-fashioned ones, to 
my mind the pleasantest and most cheer- 
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fill, where everything grew together in 
grand disorder, where there were no 
shapely beds and well-arranged colours, 
where the flowers all mingled and clus- 
tered how they would, and there was no 
attempt at separating or arranging them. 
On down, under the branches of apple- 
trees which were waving and twining over 
his head, looking this way and that 
among the thick leaves to catch a glimpse 
of the missing Charlie. 

"Where can the fellow be gone?" he 
muttered, as he turned to look down the 
alley of trees behind him, and paused irre- 
solute. He looked at his watch; it was 
just three — -just three, and he hadn't seen 
that fuzzy-haired little girl all day ; it was 
high time he should wend his way down 
to the village; and he was beginning 
to grow rather impatient for his host's 
appearance, when, just as he reached the 
end of the garden walk he heard voices 
behind him, and turning round per- 
ceived Charhe and Mr. Foulkes among the 
gooseberry bushes partaking of the finiit 
and conversing very quietly, with their 
mouths full of gooseberries. 
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Charlie and Tom had been oonversiiig 
on very interesting subjects. The owner of 
the mare had talked and descanted upon 
the many virtues and graces of that 
splendid animal for a long time, had then 
wandered off to other equally interesting 
subjects, such as the potato rot, and cattle 
plague, had enlarged and commented upon 
these grievances for a long time also, and 
had now somehow or another got on the 
subject of those two jolly little girls, with 
whom they had spent such a pleasant day 
yesterday. What relevancy there was 
between the potato rot and those two 
healthy young ladies didn't transpire in 
the conversation, but it came about 
naturally enough, and Charlie couldn't 
have said exactly where he left the 
diseased vegetables, and where he took up 
the pretty little Miss Fremantles; but 
here they were in the middle of a very 
exciting conversation on that agreeable 
subject, and Tom was anxious to find out 
how the land lay between their mutual 
friend and Miss Lily. 

" She's a pretty little thing, upon my 
word, and a jolly Uttle thing too ; but I 
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think the other's a thousand times better 
looking, you know — more of a regular 
beauty, more soul in her face," mumbled 
the stout gentleman from under a goose- 
berry bush ; " she's much the finer girl of 
the two, and I wonder our friend of the 
lackadaisical moustachios didn't fall in love 
with her instead." 

"Why, I think the other's just as 
pretty," replied the artful Charles from 
under his ambuscade. 

" Well, I don't. I've known the Fre- 
mantles all my life, and I assure you 
Agnes has far more in her than the 
other." 

" Oh, I daresay. I don't know them 
well enough to have found out all that yet, 
and Lily seems to have twice her spirits ; 
I only judge from appearances." 

" Oh, you don't know them well, then ?" 

" No, I've only known them since they 
came down here, a couple of months ago 
—that's all." 

** Oh, I see. Well, I've known them as 
many years as I have fingers, or more ; 
and I was always spooney on Agnes as 
long as ever I can remember — she 
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was always the pole-star of my young 
affections, the personification of all that I 
thought good in a woman, my Egeria, in 
fact," and the stout gentleman gave a 
comfortable sigh, and began mumbling 
again. 

" Oh, indeed ; and may I ask is she still 
your Egeria, still the pole-star of your 
young affections ?'' 

" Well, yes, and no — still my Egeria, 
and yet not still my pole-ster ; she hasn't 
lost any of her charms for me since then, 
but she's further off from me than she 
was in the old days, when we were 
together." 

" How did you come to be so much with 
them?" 

"Well, you see, when I was a young 
fellow I was a boarder in Cheltenham 
College for more than six years, and they 
were living there then you know, and old 
Fremantle was very kind to me too — very 
kind, and I used to go to tea there, and 
walk with them, and half live with them 
in fact for ever so long ; and that's how it 
came about that I fell in love with Agnes ; 
and. Lord bless my heart! how well I 
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remember wlien I was leaving what a 
state I was in ; it seems just like yesterday 
to me ; how I went to tea there the even- 
ing before, and we three, that is, Agnes 
and Lily and I, went and sat in the shade 
in the garden, and actually cried over my 
departure. I don't think I've ever been 
so miserable since as I was that night. 
They both gave me their photographs 
(Agnes was in remarkably short dresses 
then) and a lock of hair. I've got that 
bit of Agnes's hair somewhere in my desk, 
but I lost Lily's out of my pocket-book a 
short time afterwards." 

More mumbling, and Charlie, not at all 
satisfied as to how this stout person still 
regarded his Agnes, whether she was still 
his Egeria or not, whether he had quite 
got over his boyish affection, or whether 
it was still smouldering in his heart, 
and ready to burst into a flame at any 
minute, munched and pondered too, and 
then, once again, under shelter of 
his gooseberry bush, hazarded the re- 
mark — 

" Are you still in love with her, Tom ?" 
" Well, no, I think I've got over that, 
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thank heaven; for I don't suppose she'd 
fancy me for an admirer." 

" And why not, old fellow ?" cried 
Charlie, immensely relieved by that an- 
nouncement, and feeling very happy, and 
quite ready to condole with and patronize 
his disconsolate friend. " Why not ? are 
you quite sure she doesn't care for 
you?" 

"Well, I think so. I used to think 
she liked me long ago ; but girls are so 
unfathomable in their likings and dislik- 
ings. Why, when I went to see them a 
couple of years after, just when I joined 
my regiment, she was as cold and stiff 
as I don't know what, and persisted in 
calling me Mr. Foulkes, when it had al- 
ways been " Tom" long ago, and hardly 
spoke a word to me, and I just as fond of 
her as ever then. Could have cried with 
rage at her treatment; and I remember 
a locket I had brought to give her, with my 
photograph and a lock of my hair in it ; 
I daren't have offered it to her, and it's 
upstairs now in my desk, and it has been 
the same ever since, and I suppose it's 
always to be the same." 
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" WeU, weU, old fellow, I don't think 
it will break your heart," laughed Charlie, 
more and more relieved, as he listened 
to his fat friend's confession. 

" No, I hope not ; I'm very well as I 
am. 

"Very well indeed, I think; but she 
was talking quite friendly to you yesterday 
on board the yacht, wasn't she ?" 

"Yes, I think so, for a few minutes. 
I'd like awMly to offer her that locket ; 
I wonder would she take it; I suppose 
not ; I'd better leave it alone." 

There was a silence for a few minutes ; 
Charlie didn't feel that he had quite solved 
that httle mystery of his friend' s, but he 
fancied there could be only the one solu- 
tion, the one answer — that thab fat jolly 
fellow had a hankering still for that grave 
young lady, and Charhe felt uncomfortable 
and uneasy as he thought of that ridicu- 
lous locket ; and how it might be offered 
any day to Miss Agnes, and perhaps 
accepted, and a wild idea flashed upon 
him ; he would buy a locket too, and put 
his hair in it, and be beforehand with his 
unconscious rival; he would rush forward 
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and declare himself at once, before that 
mine exploded, and hear his fate for 
ever. 

But a few minutes more and he had come 
to reason again ; he could watcli her still, 
and see if he could solve the mystery in 
time; so that long-suflFering, patient, 
young gentleman went on munching and 
thinking; till Captain Dash wood's step on 
the gravel walk called him back out of his 
dreams to the fact of there being other 
people who were also in love, and 
anxious, and troubled ; he felt an interest 
in the Captain's little love aflFair, and 
wished to hear what he had done with 
regard to the inconvenient old lady in 
London, and whether she was to be let 
into the secret or not, just yet. 

" Hullo, Jack I here we are ; where are 
you going to ?" 

"I only came out to look for you; 
what are we to do with ourselves this 
afternoon ? hadn't we better call and 
inquire how the young ladies are after 
their trip, don't you think ?" 

" Well yes, I think so ; are you coming 
that way, Foulkes ?" 
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"No, I think not; T must be going 
towards home. I want to see to things, 
you know; and mind you send me up 
that fellow we were talking about, 
Charlie. The garden's in an awful state." 

" Oh, yes ; all right ; we'll walk with 
you as far as the cross-roads ; it's on our 
way ;" and Charhe relieved again that he 
was to have this one more day of grace, 
took his friend's arm, and the three men 
walked together down the hill, at the foot 
of which Mr. Foulkes bade them farewell ; 
and then the other two hurried on, that 
they might not be late for the young 
ladies' walk. 

They were late, however, much to their 
disgust ; the Misses Fremantle were gone 
some time ; there was nothing for it but 
to submit, so they turned away from the 
familiar porch very disconsolately, in the 
direction of the billiard-room. 

" I say, Charlie, now that T think of it, 
perhaps it would be better if I wrote a 
letter to the old fellow ; I never could put 
in an interview ; what do you think ?" 

" Well, perhaps so ; write it in here, 
and leave it there now." 
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So the Captain once again applied 
himself to the pen, ink, and paper, and 
wrote two other neat httle letters — one 
addressed to R. Fremantle, Esq., and the 
other to Miss Lily Fremantle, into both 
of which epistles we decline to pry, as 
they are nothing to ns, and concern only 
the persons to whom they are addressed. 
Then these two precious letters were de- 
posited in charge of the butler at No. 1, 
Queen's Terrace, who received them gra- 
ciously, smiling on the big figure, as if to 
say, " you'll do, sir ; I'm quite willing to 
allow the thing to go on ;" and, " we 
understand each other perfectly;" and 
the Captain felt somewhat abashed as he 
said — 

" Will you tell Mr. Fremantle, please, 
that I shall expect an answer in the even- 
ing, if he would kindly send it to the 
hotel?" 

" Yes, sir ; • certainly, sir ; and this one, 
sir, any answer to this ?" 

" No — no ; I think not ; that is, I — I'm 
not sure, perhaps there is;" and the 
Captain fumbled with his umbrella in a 
manner so violent, that it made him quite 
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red and uneasy looking, and then turned 
to go with **good evening, thank you, 
don't forget, please," and sauntered off 
again to join his fiiend. This time the 
two young men didn't return to their 
billiards, but lounged quietly up the vil- 
lage street, and halted before the " Sport- 
ing Hotel." " Let's dine here, and then 
we can meet them afterwards, and take a 
turn on the Green, and go in to tea; 
shall we ?" 

"Very well, if you like; I'm quite 
willing ; it will be rather an awkward meet- 
ing for you, I should say." 

" Oh, I don't mind that at all; I rather 
like it ;" and they both laughed as they 
turned into the dining-room. Captain 
Dash wood's patience wasn't tried very 
long, and an answer to one of his letters 
was lying beside him on the table before 
the dinner was half over; he took it 
up eagerly ; it wasn't in her hand he 
was sure. It was from the old man 
then ; and he tore it open and read it hur- 
riedly. 

" Oh, that's all right, CharUe, there, 
read ; it's a very nice letter from the old 

VOL. I. 
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fellow; he's not half a bad old man after 
all. I wonder she didn't send me a line, 
cruel little thing ; I'll have it out with her 
by-and-by ;" and the Captain made quite 
easy by that quiet note, in which the kind- 
hearted old man had held out his hand to 
him, and welcomed him in an honest and 
grave way, as his little Lily's chosen hus- 
band. Charlie read the simple letter 
through and through, and laid it down 
thoughtfully, on the table, and they sat 
in silence, until the Captain, laying 
down his knife and fork, said — 

*' I tell you what ; I want to. buy her a 
ring, you know; is there anywhere here 
where they keep such things ?" 

" Oh, hadn't you better wait and send 
up to town for it ?" 

" Oh, I don't want to wait; I want to 
give it her this very evening. I want to 
put her in chains at once, you see ; couldn't 
I get one anywhere here; they sell all 
kinds of things in that big shop up 
at the top of the street; let's try 
there?" 

" Very well ; come along then." 

And they sauntered out once again into 
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the quiet street, and turned into tbe big 
shop. Here the Captain having applied 
for rings, a box full of very doubt- 
ful articles was displayed before him ; 
he turned them over one by one; they 
were all too flashy apd gaudy ; the stones 
were too big, and the gold was too brassy 
looking ; and one by one they were tossed 
aside. 

^' These will never do, Charhe. I'm 
afraid I must wait ; it's a nuisance all the 
same. I'd have hked to have had it to- 
night ; it would have been so deuced neat 
—wouldn't it?" 

"Yes; but these things would never 
do, I'm afraid." 

" Is it something for a lady's wear, sir ?" 
inquired the vendor, who began to suspect 
the big moustachioed gentleman's designs ; 
'* because, if so, I think I have a little 
article would suit exactly." 

" Well — yes. It is something in that 
line ; let's see the thing." 

"^ Here it is, sir — a very neat little 
thing, indeed, sir. You see, a bunch of 
Forget-me-nots, tied with a little band of 
gold, in a true lover's knot — a very nice 

2 
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design. Might that be something like 
what you were wanting, sir ?" . 

" Yes — ^yes, I think so. I say, Charlie, 
look here ; this will do beautifully, won't 
it?" and he held up the little toy ex- 
ultingly. 

"Yes — ^thanks; that will do, grand. 
Put it up, please; I'll take it with 
me. 

" Thanks, thanks, very much. Come 
along, Charhe; it's getting rather late; 
let's be getting on to the Green quick- 
ly;" and the two gentlemen quitted the 
shop, and retraced iheir steps down the 
street, past the two Uttle ivied towers 
of the castle, and down that picturesque 
turn to the right. 

"I think the fellow suspected me; 
what do you think, Charlie ?" 

" I think he did." 

"It's a very neat little thing, all the 
same, and I'm glad I have it; she'll hke 
the idea of my thinking of it so soon; 
don't you think so ?" 

"Yes, I'm sure." 

" And I can get her lots of grand ones 
when I go to town you know." 
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" Yes, of course." 

And they walked on to the close grass, 
the Captain looking this way and that, 
up at the windows of No. 1, Queen's 
Terrace, along the Green, along the 
beach, and sands, and finally along the 
pier. 

'^ There they are on the pier ; don't 
you see ?" 

" Yes ; so they are ; come along." 

And the Captain's heart beat quicker as 
they hurried on towards those two little 
figures sitting on the wooden bench at the 
end of the pier. Nearer and nearer they 
came, the Captain's heart thumping faster 
and louder, and Miss Lily's rosy cheeks 
growing redder and hotter as he approach- 
ed. What an awkward meeting that 
was on the lonely pier in the dim evening 
light, and how those little fingers trem- 
bled as he held them in his big strong 
hands ; what a very awkward meeting it 
was, and how hard the Captain found it 
to begin a conversation with those con- 
fused young ladies; how he chewed his 
moustachios and shuffled his feet about, and 
what desperate efforts he made to clear 
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his voice, and try and address some one. 
Aggie's powers of making a conversation 
for every one, and never being pnt out, 
didn't desert her now, and after that one 
confused shaking of hands and shuffling 
about, launched out at once with — 

" What a lovely evening it is ; isn't it, 
Mr. Okedon ?" and, " Fm sure you must 
be surprised at finding us here all alone 
so late, but papa will join us in a few 
minutes." What wonderftil tact and cool- 
ness that young lady had to be sure, and 
how quietly and calmly she took posses- 
sion of Charlie, and led him off to look at 
a big lumbering boat which was drift- 
ing by the end of the pier. How kind 
and thoughtful it was of her to give the 
Captain an opportunity for taking that 
trembling little hand in his, and holding 
it there while he asked that cruel little 
girl what she meant by not answering 
his little billet doux of this evening. 
There was no one to remark how very 
close he was sitting to the little figure on 
the bench, and no one to hear the 
foolish, reproachful speeches which were 
being poured into her ears ; it was a very 
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quiet, retired little seat, just behind the 
sail-house, close against the wooden rail, 
which was the only protection against 
their tumbling over into the blue water. 

Charlie and Agnes had sauntered on 
down the pier, ** to look for papa," very 
likely. And these two young persons 
found themselves once more alone on an- 
other little wooden bench, sitting close to- 
gether; were all their t^te-a-t^tes to be 
held on wooden benches Lily wondered ; 
why couldn't they stand or walk some- 
times, she thought ; did it require a wooden 
bench always to inspire that big indivi- 
dual with those tender speeches ; couldn't 
he have made love at all without that 
little plank to assist him ? But she didn't 
mind sitting there in the dusk now, half 
as much as she had minded sitting beside 
him on either of those seats of yesterday; 
she was beginning to grow accustomed to 
having him always sitting into her pocket, 
and beginning to like it too, for she sat 
there very quietly listening to his deep 
voice, and looking into his eyes, and bear- 
ing very patiently to have his strong arm 
circling her once again. 
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Then how he got possession of her 
hand, and slipped the little ring of For- 
get-me-nots on her trembling finger, she 
didn't know ; but when she looked down 
it was there, and the little blue stones 
twinkled and glistened through her happy 
tears, and it all seemed like a dream, when 
he bent his handsome head over it and 
kissed the little hand. What a seal of 
love and hope seemed set there, what a 
new deep well of happiness was opened 
before her as he drew her to him, and 
held her close to him in the dim light, 
held her there nestling and hiding against 
his heart the happiest little girl in all 
Wales that evening; and the light grew 
dimmer and darker as they sat talk- 
ing in their quiet corner, and the far off 
stars were looking down on them from the 
dim sky, and smihng up upon them from 
out the dark water where they were re- 
flected ; and the minutes went slipping by 
unheeded, flying, flying, all too quickly, 
bearing away with them so much of love 
and hope, so much of the happy past, so 
much of hght and sunshine. 



CHAPTER XIL 

SONGS AND VOICES. 

It seemed very hard to have to go 
among those prying eyes in the drawing- 
room, to have to enter with such flushed 
cheeks and bright eyes before the as- 
sembled tea-drinkers. Mr. Fremantle was 
in the study, and would be glad to see 
Captain Dashwood for a few minutes, and 
then those two remained closeted for 
some time, while Lily, blushing, timid 
Lily, had to stalk into the room alone, 
and face not only Agnes and Mr. Okedon, 
but, oh, of all people in the world, that 
dreadfully penetrating jocose Tom Foulkes ; 
what pains she took to appear at her ease, 
and pretend that it was the cold night air 
which had made her cheeks look sored and 
hot ; and, oh, what pains she took to con- 
ceal the suspicious little ring of Forget-me- 
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nots from those vigilant eyes ; but she 
wasn't a good actress, and I'm afraid only 
made herself more conspicuous by sucli 
vain attempts at carelessness and easi- 
ness. 

And Tom Foulkes, being a clear-sighted 
individual, soon penetrated into her secret, 
and understood those blushes very well 
before long. What a long long evening 
it seemed to Lily. What could Jack 
have to say to the old man that took so 
long in explaining? And she sat in the 
open window, looking out into the dark 
night, thinking on and on of that big 
handsome man, of his fond passionate 
eyes and deep voice — thinking of every 
word he had said to her on that quiet pier. 
It didn't seem real yet ; it was too much 
like a dream, too like a beautiful happy 
dream to be true ; and the big blue eyes 
were looking up dreamily, wonderingly, 
with that far-off look in them, at the 
twinkling stars and quiet moon which was 
sailing slowly among the dim clouds above 
her head, looking up thoughtfully, forget- 
ful of all save that one bright dream, for- 
getful of the prying eyes and tea and 
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toast, forgetful of the laughing and talk- 
ing, unheeding Tom*s jokes and laughter, 
sitting over there in a waking dream, look- 
ing most awfully sentimental and stupid 
to those cheerful tea-drinkers at the table. 

" A penny for your thoughts, Miss 
Lily," said Tom Foulkes, coming over and 
sitting down beside her on the lonely 
little window-seat. 

'* I wasn't thinking of anything," re- 
plied she, looking up and laughing; "I 
was only looking at the stars and the 
moonlight on the water." 

"And very sentimental objects, too; 
how lackadaisical the poor old moon looks 
sometimes, doesn't she ?" 

" Yes," laughed Lily, again ; " but the 
stars don't look particularly melancholy, 
do they?" 

" No ; they're jolly little things enough, 
always winking and blinking and smil- 
ing down on us so cozily. I like the 
stars; there's something lively about 
them." 

",Well, I've got a kind of affection for 
the moon, too." 

" Ah, but then you're a fickle young 
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la^y> you know. There's a new moon 
every month, and if you go on trans- 
ferring your affections from one moon 
to another, you must be fickle. Don't 
you understand ?" 

" Oh, yes ; to be sure. I forgot 
that." 

" Whereas they're always the same 
stars, which shows how constant I am." 

" Oh, I see ; but even if the stars 
were to change, I don't suppose there 
would be much difference in the new 
ones. The moon's always the same moon 
ta me." 

" What ! when it's only half a moon 
you like it just as well as when it's a 
whole one ?" 

" How fooKsh you are. I won't try to 
explain what I mean ; you're too dull to 
see it." 

"Not a bit; but I don't understand 
exactly. Suppose, now, just for argu- 
ment's sake, you were to find that the 
moon was made of green cheese instead 
of silver and light, would you feel just 
as romantically attached to her as be- 
fore." 
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" I don't know, I'm sure ; but really 
this is the most absurd conversation I 
ever heard, and I won't try to explain my 
feelings with regard to the moon or stars 
any more to you. I see you can't under- 
stand anything so prosy or strange, so 
we'll talk more rationally. How did you 
like the trip yesterday ?" 

" Oh, I liked it very much indeed ; and 
how did you like it ?" 

Their eyes met. Lily couldn't help it ; 
she had to laugh outright, he looked so 
absurdly knowing and jolly. 

"Yes, I thought you did. I'm very 
clear-sighted; I saw it all in a minute; 
but really, joking apart, I like him very 
much. I think he's a gentlemanly fel- 
low, and I suppose I may congratulate 
you, Lily. We're very old friends, you 
know, and I shall be very glad to see you 
happy and settled and all that kind of 
thing, very glad indeed ; and I know you 
won't be angry with me for saying it ; 
but upon my word I do feel very glad, 
•and I congratulate you with all my 
heart." 

Oh — oh, thank you, Tom, thank you; 
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I know you mean it, and — ^and I*m very 
much obliged to you for saying it ; but — 
but you won't mention it to anyone just 
yet a bit ; it's — ^it's not quite settled yet, 
you know; but Tm glad you like him, 
and thank you all the same, Tom." 

There was a silence for a few minutes, 
during which time Miss Lily had time to 
recover herself, and she said, turning 
towards him again — 

** Why don't you get married, Tom ? 
I'm sure you are quite old enough now." 

" I don't know," he said, looking down. 
** I don't think I should like to marry ; I 
haven't found it so easy to forget the old 
days." 

" Tom," she said gently, and she laid 
that soft little hand of hers on his arm, 
" are you still fond of Aggie ?" 

" I don't know; I think I am." 

" Is it only thinking, then P" 

" It's^better so ; isn't it r" 

" I don't know ; why should it be ?" 

*' Why should it be ? Why • you know 
as well as I do how fond I was of her 
then, and how she used to snub me and 
quarrel with me always; how the more 
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I seemed to like her, the more she seemed 
to dishke me." 

" That's two years ago. We havn't 
seen you since then till yesterday." 

"Two years ! so it is. I'm a great fool 
not to have forgotten her in all that time, 
ain't I ?" 

"No, I don't think so at all. Oh, 
Tom, you know how I wish to see her 
married to you, you're such a good 
old fellow ; I know you'd be so kind to 
her." 

" Do you remember," he said, still 
looking down, " that time long ago when 
I first confided in you all my troubles, 
that day that we spent at the cottage ; do 
you remember how I told you then that I 
could never tell her anything about it till 
I was sure she liked me ? I was only a 
boy then, Lily, but I think I was right, 
don't you ?" 

" I don't know ; I think she liked you 
then; I told you so often." 

" Perhaps she did ; but she doesn't now, 
that's plain." 

" Why don't you try ?" 

" Because I know it would be useless 
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now; I've nothing to oflTer her in the 
world, I've been such a fool^ about every- 
thing — such a fool;" and he struck his 
clenched fist on the window-sill. " I must 
only learn to forget her — ^it's what dozens 
of others have had to do — to live without 
her. I suppose I shall go on as I have 
been going, with no object in Ufe, no hope 
to look forward to, nothing to make me a 
steadier or better man; go on with my 
debts and follies sticking to me always, 
and no one to lighten the burthen. It's 
not likely she would care to take me with 
all my faults, and poverty clinging to me 
and hampering me at every turn. It 
wouldn't be fair to ask her ; it wouldn't 
be right; and — and don't talk to me 
about marrying, Lily; I don't want to 
think about it." 

She was silent. She had nothing to 
answer to that impetuous speech. Per- 
haps he was right. They mightn't be 
happy after all, and of course Agnes could 
judge best for herself whether she liked 
him or not. It was better to leave it to 
time — leave it to that time far off, when 
hopes long cherished should be realized. 
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and the troubled waters stilled for ever. 

Agnes was sitting at the piano, cool 
and fresh-looking as usual, in her soft 
white dress and smooth bands of golden 
hair, and the nimble fingers strayed over 
the notes carelessly. She was trying to 
remember some song which that long, 
ungainly young man at her side had heard 
her sing some time ago, and wished to 
hear again, and her soft eyes were raised 
to his every now and then inquiringly. 

Oh, my little saint, how much moral 
courage you are in want of yet. Where 
are all those wise resolves made yesterday 
over that piece of tangled wool ? Where 
is the firm will that was to shake ofi* this 
day-dream, and leave you free and happy 
once again ? Gone, blown away over 
those troubled waters, forgotten and cast 
aside. 

"I can't remember, really." She was 
saying. "Are you quite sure it wasn't 
this?" and she played a few bars of a 
song. 

" No ; oh no, it wasn't that — it was 
something about a name, I think." 

" The name; oh, of course — ^yes, I know 

VOL. T. p 
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what you mean — ^this/' and she played and 
hummed a few more notes. 

"Yes, that's it; will you sing it — ^it*s 
such a jolly song ?" 

And he sat down on a low stool close 
by, and listened, with his chin resting on 
his hands. He didn't know much about 
music, 1 think, or didn't see any great 
diflference between one song or another, 
but somehow this one had struck him and 
he Uked it. Aggie had a sweet thrilling 
voice, with a clear ring in it, a sweet low 
voice, and the song suited it exactly, and 
very plaintive and sad sounded that me- 
lancholy little ballad to those two listening 
over there. It was a farewell — a long 
farewell to old loves and hopes, and Tom 
heard every one of the sad words — heard 
every one — and his heart echoed them 
back again. There were tears in Lily's 
eyes as the music ceased — ^idle tears which 
she couldn't account for — ^half of joy and 
half of sorrow ; she was so happy on that 
evening, so foolishly happy, hugging her 
new treasure in her heart. 

Oh, why is it that every joy is so near 
a sorrow, every hope so much like re- 
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gret ? Why is it that in all our pleasures 
there is something of pain for ever blend- 
ing with the joy, and embittering the 
sweetest things ? Why is it that those 
idle tears will swell into our eyes un- 
consciously, unbidden, rising from our 
foolish hearts, and falling we know not 
why? Lily was a very impulsive little 
girl, too much given to the melting mood, 
easily stirred by anything sad or sorrowful, 
always ready to condole with and weep for 
any one's troubles and sorrows. Some 
one says, I forgot who just now, that the 
truest nature^, like the truest metals, are 
always easiest melted. It's a very true 
saying, I think, and Lily's was one of 
those natures, always ready to sympathize 
with any trouble. Tom's faithfulness 
touched her. She Hked him so well, 
had such a happy remembrance of those 
old days he had spoken of, that the 
tears which had been very near her eyes 
all that time, now swelled and filled them 
to overflowing. 

They were sitting side by side, silent- 
ly listening to that clear voice, with 
those foolish tears still glistening in their 

p 2 
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eyes; for Tom Foulkes, too, had been 
moved by the song, when the door opened 
and Jack Dashwood looked in upon them. 
There was surprise and amusement in his 
happy face as he saw his little fiancee sitting 
so calmly by the side of that fat mournful 
young man in the window, look so senti- 
mental and foolish. Captain Dashwood 
didn't fefel a bit jealous or angry at finding 
those two together, as he would have done 
yesterday. He had too much confidence 
in the trusting httle girl, as yet, to fancy 
that she had any other than a friendly 
feeling for that stout young . man, and he 
smiled down on her very approvingly as 
he drew near. 

Tom had too much tact not to perceive 
that his room would be far more accept- 
able than his company to his little con- 
fidant just then, so, muttering something 
about asking Miss Fremantle to favour 
them with another song, he shuffled off*, 
and left his share of the seat to Jack. 

Here was another tete-a-tete on a bench. 
It really was very ridiculous, but Lily was 
getting quite accustomed to it now, and 
sat on there very happily looking out on 
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the quiet sea and moon with that big 
romantic fellow by her side, who liked 
the sea and stars awfully, and had also a 
strange fickle afiection for the silver moon. 
Other songs were sung in that thrilling 
young voice, but there were no tears shed 
over them, and I'm afiraid that selfish 
little girl in the window had forgotten the 
old days and Tom Foulkes, forgotten his 
loves and sorrows in a very heartless way, 
and had sUpped away into her new dream 
again quite naturally. 



CHAPTER XII. 

LIGHT AT LAST. 

That dutiful little note of Captain 
Dashwood's travelled up to the great 
metropolis with the usual speed, and ar- 
rived at its destination just in time for 
the rather late breakfast in No. — Park 
Lane. It lay there on a bright salver 
beside her ladyship's plate and knife and 
fork, just as that other little note in the 
same handwriting had waited some three 
weeks ago; and Lady Georgiana, who 
hadn't heard since from her naughty boy, 
pounced rather eagerly on the square en- 
velope, and broke the seal. 

" I hope Jack's not thinking of coming 
away just as we are all going down," she 
said. "It would be so pleasant to have 
him there." 

CaroUne was standing beside her mother 
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all this time, waiting to hear the con- 
tents of the letter. She didn't much 
care whether the Captain remained at 
Llanaber or not ; it was nothing to her, 
but she did wish to see him married to 
Fanny Foulkes. It would be such a good 
connexion, and such a capital match for 
the penniless young spendthrift, who was 
such a burthen on the family just then, 
and she waited rather anxiously to hear 
the contents of the letter. Lady Geor- 
giana glanced hurriedly at the short little 
note. It was plainly written, and those 
few words were easily read ; but she held 
it before her long after she had read 
and understood the Captain's piece of 
news — ^held it there before her, not seeing 
it, or thinking of it, incredulous, thunder- • 
struck — and her hand trembled so she 
could hardly hold the piece of paper. 

" It isn't true — ^it can't be true, Caro- 
line; read it to me; it's some mistake." 
And she held out the letter to her 
daughter. Carohne glanced over it, and 
she, too, felt shocked at the news ; Jack 
going to be married, poor good-for-no- 
thing handsome Jack going to be married 
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to some silly little country miss; going 
to throw himself away on some unknown, 
penniless little girl, while there was a 
young lady, desirable in every respect, 
pretty, fashionable, and an heiress, only 
waiting for that big, fooUsh young man to 
advance and claim her ; she saw it all as 
she looked at the cool, neat Uttle note ; 
she knew at a glance all the pains he had 
taken to concoct and write it ; she knew 
at once exactly how he had felt just then, 
she had felt the same herself; had felt 
that the only way to fight that battle well, 
was by coolness and sternness, by carry- 
ing the weak-minded old mother by 
storm; and Caroline held the ominous 
letter in her hand silently; she couldn't 
call out upon him, or condemn him ; she 
was just as great a fool herself, and she 
stood holding the paper and looking 
into it sternly and with knitted brows and 
closed lips. 

"Mamma, I think some one ought to 
write to Jack; I'm sure he has been 
trapped by some low people," and Caro- 
line laid her hand on her mother's arm 
and bent gently over the bowed head. 
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" Shall I write, mamma, or will you ?" 

Lady Georgiana raised herself and looked 
up at her daughter. Oh, what a care- 
worn old face it was that looked up 
then, so faded and pale, with such a life 
of trouble and anxiety written in the 
wrinkled forehead and anxious eyes. 

" I will write,*' she said, and she stood 
up from her seat, and her hand trembled, 
oh, so nervously, and she took the let- 
ter from her daughter : "I will write to 
• him ; he can't be so mad, such a fool ! It 
must be some mistake. Give me the letter, 
Caroline." 

" Mamma, wait a minute, wait and 
think what you are going to say to him ; 
a great deal will depend on this answer of 
yours ; you must lay it all before him, and 
tell him that it must not be ; mamma, dear, 
wait just half an hour, and we can talk it 
over up stairs." 

And Caroline took hold of those two 
trembling hands and held them in her own 
firm ones, while she. spoke. Lady Geor- 
giana had great confidence in her eldest 
daughter's advice and foresight, and gen- 
erally allowed herself to be ruled by that 
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strong-minded young lady very quietly, 
and she stood there looking blankly into 
the earnest face, and only half hearing 
those quick spoken words, but she didn't 
try to disengage her hands from that firm 
grasp, she was thinking in her own mind . 
what she would write to that troublesome 
son of hers, thinking of all she would say 
to dissuade him from this mad folly. 

" Caroline, let us come up now, and 
talk it over; let us write to him at once; 
Jack is so impulsive and hasty, it would 
be safer to do it now ; tell me what to say 
to him. Oh, Carrie, Carrie, what shall 
I do?" 

" We'll manage it ; don't think about 
it, mamma ; he must give it up, he can't 
be so foolish ; he has nothing to live upon ; 
he'll see how impossible it is if you lay it 
all before him quietly." 

" Oh, yes, he must, he must give it up ; 
he can't be so very much in love with her, 
he's only been there three weeks, I think, 
and — and goodness knows who she is. 
Jack was always such a fool about girls, 
he has been in love so often, but it never 
came to this; he never proposed for any 
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one yet, and those kind of people are sure 
to make a fuss and stick him to his word.'* 

" They're some vulgar designing crea- 
tures you may be sure, for Jack generally 
knows how to manage his love affairs very 
well, and never got himself into a scrape 
before, though I'm sure he flirts more than 
any other man I ever saw." 

" Well, perhaps he'd be very glad to be 
helped out of this ; and I dare say we'll 
manage it, for I couldn't bear to see him 
married to a stupid httle nobody of a crea- 
ture, when he is so handsome and clever ; 
my poor boy, he's always in some trouble 
or another." 

And Lady Georgiana sighed as she 
thought how remarkably afflicted by debts 
and other worries her poor boy had 
always been. It never struck her that 
he suffered more in this way than most 
young men, had heavier bills and debts 
to pay than other young dragoons ; every 
young gentleman had a certain amount of 
wild oats to sow, her ladyship knew, but 
she did not know that Captain Jack had 
sown more of that unprofitable seed than 
most other young gentlemen ; had got 
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into more scrapes than other young 
fashionables, and was one of the most ex- 
travagant young fellows about town. 

She only knew how penitent and remorse- 
ful he had been, scores of times, over those 
follies; how sorry and repentant he had 
been over every one of those past offences ; 
and in her heart she forgave him for all, 
forgave him for the sighs and tears shed 
over his head so often, forgave him for 
the bitter heart-burnings and sorrowings 
of those old days, forgave him all, and 
was quite ready to forgive him as many 
more if necessary ; but this new sin was 
greater, more unpardonable than all the 
rest, and if once committed, repentance 
and remorse were useless ; and that forgiv- 
ing old lady, who had been so ambitious for 
her handsome young prodigal, determined 
that if he once took unto him this penni- 
less httle girl, he might from thenceforth 
waste his substance how he would; she 
wouldn't help him, wouldn't even let him 
partake of those husks — those stray pounds 
which he had fallen back upon so eagerly 
of yore; there should be no naore fatted 
calves killed for him then, no faithful for- 
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giving heart should go out to meet him, 
even were he to repent ever so truly and 
bitterly ; no, from that time forth he should 
be an exile from his comfortable home 
and loving heart — an exile for ever. 

But it should be all his own doing ; she 
would write and tell him all this, and then, 
if he chose, with his eyes open, to choose 
the ineligible young lady he might do so ; 
and having satisfied herself that this was 
the right and just course to pursue. Lady 
Georgiana ascended to the drawing-room 
to write that important warning to the 
Captain, her son. 

It was a very sensible, earnest letter, 
composed principally by Caroline, and 
written by that young lady, but containing 
nevertheless several fond, foolish speeches 
from the doting mother, who wouldn't 
have written too cold a letter to her dar- 
ling, and slipped in those one or two little 
endearments to soften the hard common 
sense of the rest. 

How those few fond little passages smote 
on the Captain's heart, as he read his 
long home-letter next day in the quiet, in 
the garden summer-house at the manor ; 
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how true and kind they seemed, and what 
a chord was touched in his heart as he 
read the dispirited, urging words, "I 
know you'll give up this foolish affair for 
my sake— for my sake, who have always 
loved you so." And he sat holding 
the paper between his fingers, in the quiet, 
reading the anxious words. He knew 
she was right; it was madness, folly; 
and that still small voice within him was 
crying out yet to be heard, was warning 
and disturbing him. 

I think it would have been better if 
Caroline had allowed her mother to write 
that letter after her own heart ; I think 
those few entreating passages went nearer 
and deeper into the Captain's troubled 
heart than all the upbraidings and warn- 
ings conveyed in the rest ; I think Caroline 
didn't understand that unruly nature half 
as well as did his mother ; I think she 
over-shot her mark in her eagerness, and 
only irritated him. 

" This is Miss Carrie's doing," he mut- 
tered, as he glanced angrily down the 
page. " Poverty and wretchedness indeed. 
I'd like to know about how much Mr. 
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Arthur Miles can boast of just at present; 
she's a good person to be preaching and 
lecturing, I'm sure — better learn to look 
after herself a little better ; she hasn't 
done so much for the family that she 
need crow." 

And he laughed to himself rather bitter- 
ly. CaroHne didn't understand how to deal 
with this very unmanageable young man at 
all, and I think that all that talk and 
pother only made his weak nature chng 
the closer to his love, only strengthened 
and fortified his heart against all per- 
suasion. But he was touched by his 
mother's little appeals, he didn't want 
to grieve that fond heart if he could help 
it ; she had been so good and true to him 
all those years, and he ran over in his 
mind all her faithfiil blinded love for him 
from the first, how she had petted and 
spoiled him so dreadfully when he was 
a tiny fellow in bibs and bare legs, what 
countless little offfences were overlooked 
and winked at even then, and what a 
troublesome brat he must have been ; and 
the Captain sighed, and wished that he 
had been well chastised in those days, and 
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taught more forbearance and patience ; and 
again, how she had protected and shel- 
tered him against his father's wrath later 
on in those young days, when the young 
scamp was expelled from Eton, how she 
had carried him off from an impending 
flogging to a quiet little sea-side hotel, 
where they two had sheltered till the 
storm blew over ; he ran over in his mind 
all the wild promises and vain resolutions 
he had made there to that beUeving for- 
giving mother, and how they had all been 
cast to the winds and forgotten since; 
how there had been wailing and weeping 
over his unworthy head, when once again 
the incorrigible young scamp had been 
rusticated from Oxford; there had been 
no angry father then to chastise the offend- 
er, the same patient heart had gone out 
to meet him, while he was yet a great way 
off, had paid his bills, and taken him off 
on the Continent till that storm had blown 
over also, and how had he repaid all this 
loving kindness ? 

Not at all ; he had always been a burthen 
to her, a trouble, and now he was going 
to give her yet one more wound — the 
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cruellest of all, to her worldly heart ; for 
no one knew better than he the schemes 
and hopes she had had for him, the plans 
and dreams which he was to reaUze ; no 
one knew better how she worshipped and 
loved him in spite of all his faults, but he 
couldn't give up his little fuzzy-haired, 
blue-eyed girl even for her — she must 
forgive him even this sin, also, and take 
that Uttle penniless girl into her heart 
as part of himself, as the good new part 
that was to redeem all the rest, and 
reform and remodel his wandering pas- 
sions. 

He sat there a very long time in that 
quiet garden, thinking and pondering over 
all this, and his mind was troubled about 
it ; he saw no way out of his new dilemma, 
but to give up this vain dream of love in 
a cottage, love on two hundred a year, 
with butchers' and bakers' bills to be 
paid out of it, and those foohsh debts 
still hanging over him, for the Captain 
had committed one or two little indiscre- 
tions as yet unconfessed to his lady 
mother; had one or two troubles which 
weighed considerably on his heart, and 
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didn't tend to make that picture of the 
future look any brighter. 

So there seemed no way out of this 
foolish mess but one, and that one way 
the Captain was resolved not to take, and 
he crushed the piece of paper in his hand 
vehemently, as he thought how impossible 
it would be to give up that blue-eyed little 
girl, crushed and tore it into pieces, cast it 
to the winds, and sat there very moodily 
and unhappily, for he hadn't expected all 
this opposition, and was confused and 
baffled by it. 

" What a fool I was to mention it," he 
muttered, as he stood up and looked 
sulkily down on the mossy ground. " She 
would have waited any time ; I know she 
would — she's the dearest Mttle thing in the 
world ; but I'm in for it now, and I shall 
have the whole lot of them down on me 
in no time, preaching and bothering. It's 
too bad, only for Caroline I could have 
managed the old lady as easily as any- 
thing. I'd like to know what the deuce 
it is to her whether I make an idiot of 
myself or not. She's the most interfering, 
confounded, insolent fool I ever met ; and. 
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by Jove, I'll pay her out for it too ; setting 
the old lady's back up with her bosh." 

And Captain Dashwood kicked the 
gravel before him savagely, as he strode 
off in the direction of the house. He 
looked very ill-tempered certainly, as he 
entered the dim hall, and confronted 
Charlie, who was emerging from the 
library, very ill-tempered and sulky-look- 
ing ; and CharUe, who couldn't help 
remarking these signs of the Captain's 
state of temper, thought it best not to 
inquire into the contents of the letter 
which he had seen conveyed out to the 
garden, and which the Captain had pro- 
mised to read to him when it arrived. 

Captain Jack stood there with his 
hands in his pockets looking rather de- 
fiant, and as if he were saying mentally, 
" Come on," and dreading, I dare say, 
Mr. Charlie's inquiries about the letter 
and its contents, he wished, I think, just 
then, that he hadn't made quite such a 
confidant of that young man; he was 
ashamed of the way in which his woman- 
kind had displayed their mercenary inten- 
tions with regard to himself, and some of 
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those earnest appeals of CaroliDe's were 
rin^ng still in his ear, and making very 
discordant music there; but he had torn 
the beseeching agitating letter to pieces, 
that was one comfort, and now he might 
tell Charlie just as much or as little of the 
contents as he pleased. 

" Well, old fellow, I've heard from 
home to-day," he said, rousing himself, 
and trying to look as if that hearing had 
been rather pleasant than otherwise. 

" Oh, indeed ; and what do they think 
of your proceedings ?" 

" Well, they don't seem particularly 
well pleased; I think they fancy I'm 
throwing myself away, and all that kind 
of thing, you know, and I dare say they're 
right, too." 

" Why, you don't mean to say you're 
beginning to regret it so soon. Jack ?" 

'' Oh, no — not to regret it at all — but 
you know, Charlie, it's only natural that 
they should expect me to do something 
better." 

" Well, I don't know what better you 
could have done; she's a dear pretty little 
tiling, and seems fond of you too, and you 
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might wait some time, I dare say, before 
finding anyone half so nice." 

" Well, I can tell you I know two or 
three young ladies just as pretty, that I 
might have for the asking to-morrow." 

" I dare say ; but that's nothing to the 
point ; you don't care for any of them, I 
presume, and you do care for Miss Fre- 
mantle, which makes all the difiference." 

" Yes, you're right there, I do care for 
her, and very much too I can tell you, or 
I wouldn't be in such a hurry to marry 
her against all advice." 

" Then they don't approve of it." 

" No ; how could they ? and I'm sure 
they're right ; but you needn't look at me 
that way, Charlie; I'm not the least 
shaken in mv intention ; I intend to stick 
to my foolish love affair; I'm not the 
least incUned to back out of it, and I'm 
quite satisfied that I couldn't do better than 
marry that pretty little thing just for simple 
love, and I dare say I shall be a thousand 
times happier than if I was spliced to Miss 
Fanny Foulkes, or any other fashionable 
young lady ; so you needn't look so glum, 
old fellow, I'm not the least uneasy about 
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my affairs, and I can manage them pretty- 
well without their assistance, I'm sure," 
and he laughed a little bitterly to himself. 

" Well, I'm glad to hear you say so. 
Jack, and if you really like her, as I think 
you do, you're quite right to stick to her 
through thick apd thin, and not to be 
turned aside from your purpose by any 
talk or nonsense ; you've given your word 
now, and don't break it. Jack, or you'll 
repent it some time or another." 

** Yes, I think I was right to ask her, 
and I'm sure we'll get on very well, and 
you needn't be afraid, my dear fellow, I'm 
not a bit sorry I have committed myself; 
T wouldn't undo it this minute for all the 
world ; and I'm fonder of her than of my 
mother and sisters, and the whole lot of 
them put together." 

" That's right, sir," and Charlie shook 
his friend's hand laughingly, and they 
walked over to the hall door, and stood 
looking out into the sunlight side by 
side. 

'' Yes, I love her better than the whole 
wide world, better than everything, 
and I'll never marry another woman ; and 
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all their talk only makes me love her more, 
makes me determined to be true to her 
always." 

And his dark eyes looked deeper and 
more passionate as he looked out into the 
light, and his voice trembled as he spoke ; 
and Charlie thought better of his friend 
then than ever he had done before, and gave 
him credit, I think, for more determina- 
tion and firmness than was to be found in 
that reckless young man's composition, 
and they stood there in silence looking 
out on the fair view of green trees and 
waving grass, looking out into the golden 
sunUght, and seeing light. at last. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

GUESTS AT THE ELMS. 

The time seemed to go very, very 
slowly to Lady Gteorgiana Dashwood, that 
week seemed longer than any other she 
had ever passed ; she was so uneasy and 
anxious about her prodigal, who had not 
deigned to answer her appealing letter, 
and of whom she had heard nothing ever 
since ; but the long wished-for day for the 
emigration into Wales had come at last, 
and Mr. Foulkes had received intimation 
that his guests were to arrive on this very 
evening with which my chapter opens, 
and the lumbering old family coach had 
been turned out for the occasion, had 
been scrubbed and polished up, and two 
of Tom Foulkes' horses attached to it, 
and it was just now waiting outside the 

A station to receive the travellers, 

and convey them to the Elms. 
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Presently the train came steaming and 
pufl5ng down the line, and finally drew up 
at the station, and then there was the 
usual hustling and bustling about, and 
then the stream of passengers came pour- 
ing out into the open air, and Williams, 
the coachman, who had been on the look- 
out for his mistress, perceived that lady 
surrounded by countless other ladies, 
standing in the middle of the platform 
haranguing the porters in general and no 
one in particular, and indicating various 
large square boxes, and gesticulating 
frantically after various small ones, which 
were being pulled and dragged in different 
directions. It took some time to collect 
all the luggage and dispose of it on the 
top of the 'bus bound for Llanaber, and it 
took some time also to dispose of those 
six ladies in the carriage ; but finally 
the lumbering old vehicle was put in 
motion, and Tom's beasts had a good pull 
of it up the hill. I don't think any one of 
those six well packed ladies enjoyed their 
drive in the close dark carriage along the 
shady winding road ; they were none of 
them very comfortable or happy, and Miss 
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Foulkes seemed about the only person in 
any humour for talking ; that young lady 
seldom kept silence long on any occa- 
sion, and she was just now in a very good 
humour, sitting jammed well in between 
the two Miss Dashwoods in the front seat 
of that roomy old coach. 

" Thank heaven the train business is 
over," she said with a sigh, as they 
laboured up the steep hill at the top of 
the to^\rn. " How I loathe the dust and 
dirt of the English trains." 

" Yes, I dislike the train, too. I think 
it's equally disgusting anywhere," an- 
swered Caroline; and then the party 
relapsed again into silence, and Miss 
Foulkes had to content herself with 
peeping out into the hght, catching 
glimpses of trees' and mountains through 
a very small aperture which served for 
a window in the family coach. 

"I wonder Tom didn't come to meet 
us," said Lady Mary, breaking the silence 
once again. " But I suppose he had 
something else to do. He told me in his 
last letter that we weren't to expect to see 
the place looking anything better than just 
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tolerable just now. He found things all 
at sixes and sevens when he came down, 
and he hasn't had much time to get them 
into order since; but it really is all his 
own fault, he's one of the most harum- 
scarum creatures in the whole world ; and 
goodness knows, my dears, he may not 
have remembered that we shall want beds 
to sleep in to-night, or dinner to eat,'' 
and she laughed a comfortable little laugh 
from her dark corner. 

** What a cheerful picture you are draw- 
ing, mamma," broke in Miss Fanny again, 
" let us hope that Tom isn't quite such a 
goose as all that." 

" I dare say we shall be very comfort- 
able," said Lady Georgiana from her cor- 
ner ; " and I'm quite anxious to see the 
old place. Are we far from it now ?" 

" We're about half way, I think." And 
then the party fell back again on their 
thoughts, and no other remark of any 
consequence was made for the rest of the 
journey. 

They were all relieved I think, as the 
carriage drew up at the tall iron gate at 
the entrance to the Elms, and more and 
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more relieved as they drove slowly up the 
windiDg avenue. They couldn't see much 
of the place through that small square 
window, but what they did see looked 
very well, with the dying light of a very 
bright golden sunset gilding the leaves 
and grass around them. Tom had made 
superhuman efforts to get things into order 
before the great day, and had succeeded so 
well that his remarking parent didn't per- 
ceive any change in the old place since her 
last visit there. 

Tom had put his own hand to the 
plough, and had actually helped to 
weed and rake those overgrown walks and 
beds himself; had, with his own busy 
hands, nailed up the straggling roses on 
the house wall, had trained and placed 
them so artistically, that they now made a 
very thick fresh coating over the dusty 
old walls, and twined themselves verv 
charmingly round the windows. Tom 
Foulkes had even surprised himself with 
his new changes and improvements ; it 
wasn't the same dismal dilapidated old 
house upon which he had looked so hope- 
lessly a short time before ; but a comfort- 
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able cozy looking habitation on which the 
setting sun fell brightly as those six weary 
females looked out of their stuffy coach 
upon it. 

Tom was at the door to receive them 
and help the six ladies out of the carriage. 
He had a cheerful word to say to each, 
and a cheerful smile for all, as he ushered 
them into the drawing-room, where things 
also looked wonderfully fresh and cheerful, 
and where the sunhght fell through the 
open vviiidow on bright chintz covers, and 
white muslin curtains, — fell on a rather 
faded Turkey carpet and on a rather dingy 
white watered wall-paper, where Miss 
Fanny Foulkes, in water-colours, smiled 
down vaguely on the curtains, and carpet, 
and chintz covers. Miss Foulkes in water- 
colours was not the Miss Foulkes whom 
people met at balls, and flirted and danced 
with. She was not the arch, saucy little 
girl whom men thought such fun and 
whom girls disUked and feared — not at all 
the same; it was a charmingly innocent 
soft little face which was smiUng down 
from out that dingy-gilt frame on the 
drawing-room wall — a charmingly soft, 
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meaningless young face, with very red 
lips and black hair, and liquid dark eyes, 
gazing dreamily down. 

" You're earlier than I thought," said 
Mr. Foulkes, standing under that 
smiling face and speaking to Miss Dash- 
wood cheerily. 

"Are we? — I didn't know," she said. 
" It seems to me as if we had been travel- 
Ung for days — 1 hate travelling so." 

" Well, that's all over now, for some 
time at least, and I dare say you're 
glad?" 

** Very ; I should like never to have any 
more of it — I'm tired of it." 

" You've travelled about a good deal in 
your time, haven't you ?" 

"Yes, indeed, and there's nothing I 
hate more." 

" Come up and let us see what rooms 
Mr. Tom has appointed for us," cried the 
vivacious Miss Fanny, linking her arm in 
Miss Dashwood's and pulling her off. 

" I haven't appointed rooms for anyone 
— I left that to old Nell's judgment," said 
Tom, laughing as the two young ladies 
left the room. " I only hope they're all 
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right. It was a great responsibility to 
leave on one wretched bachelor — wasn't it. 
Lady Georgiana?" 

" I don't know that ; I think if we're 
to judge by the drawing-room, we're likely 
to find ourselves tolerably comfortable, 
Mr. Foulkes," answered her ladyship, as 
she followed her hostess up the stair- 
case. 

Dinner at the Elms was a solemn 
ceremony on this same evening, and 
Tom's cheery jokes and stories fell rather 
flat. The Dashwood family were certainly 
a rather dull family, and the dinner in No. 
— , Park Lane, was generally a very dull 
meal indeed, where every one eat his 
dinner silently and ploddingly, and where 
Lady Georgiana, looming stately and 
frowningly at the head of the table, seemed 
to cast a shadow over that festive board, 
and where everyone seemed to be eating 
and drinking in a dream, and brooding 
over his or her several secret griefs and 
troubles. So Tom found it rather hard 
work entertaining his guests, his little 
sallies were received so very blankly and 
coldly by those three silent Miss Dash- 
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woods, and so solemnly and dryly by that 
pompous old lady at his side. And Miss 
Fanny, who was also oppressed by the 
blank faces, and who didn't think it worth 
her while to try and help that much- 
tasked brother of hers to rouse those 
drooping spirits, sat looking very moody 
and distraity and glancing out into 
the sunlight outside, which fell on a 
thick yew hedge and gravel walk, think- 
ing, most likely, how dull it would be 
straying about this stupid old place for 
the next two months, ruralizing. So the 
stories and jokes began to flag considera- 
bly, and the clattering of knives and forks 
and other utensils went on undisturbed ; 
and Tom felt relieved when that solemn 
meal was concluded and those silent females 
had retired to their sanctum, the drawing- 
room, and he was left alone, with the 
biscuits and decanters, to sip his wine in 
peace, and stare out blankly on that 
golden -tinted yew hedge and clear blue 
sky. 

The tea-drinking at the Elms that even- 
ing was not so dull by any means. Miss 
anny was moved to exert herself, and 
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play and sing for her guests' edification — 
to play the rattling, soulless old galops 
and waltzes which they had heard dozens of 
times before, and to sing those animated 
piquant little ballads which were so op- 
pressively familiar to them ; but even 
these were welcome now, and seemed to 
thaw the ice a little, and make the 
young ladies more at home in the dim 
drawing-room, and Tom found that, with 
a little perseverance, way might be made, 
and those three silent tongues loosened; 
and town news and gossip was soon flow- 
ing pretty freely among them, and Miss 
Dashwood was just now sitting on the 
chintz-covered sofa with Tom by her side, 
talking very fi'eely and eagerly, with that 
fair young water-colour face smiling down 
perpetually on her unconscious head, and 
she was saying — 

" But when did you see him ?" 
" Yesterday, I think, I met him walk- 
ing along the low road ;" and Tom looked 
rather quizzically down on the Turkey 
carpet, and smiled to himself. 

" Oh, indeed, you know him I sup- 
pose." 

VOL. I. B 
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** Yes, oh yes, I met him a short time 
ago; he's stopping with Okedon, isn't 
he. You know him, I daresay? a very 
nice young fellow. We went on a yacht- 
ing expedition a short time ago ; that was 
the first time I met your brother." 

" Oh, I see, a pic-nic party ; were there 
many ?" 

" Well, let's see, there were the two 
Miss Fremantles, and — " 

" Who are they, now ?" 

" Oh, they're two very jolly little girls 
who are stopping near here. But do you 
mean to say that Captain Dashwood has 
never mentioned them to you?" and 
Tom smiled down again on the faded 
carpet. 

" Oh, I daresay he has ; I quite forget. 
But tell me, what are they like ? I 
may know them. Where do they come 
from ?" 

"Well they come from Cheltenham, 
but they're stopping h ere for the summer. 
Very nice Uttle girls, indeed. I wonder 
you haven't heard of them before. I fan- 
cied that Captain Dashwood was very 
intimate there, I don't know though." 
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" Oh, Jack always makes friends with 
every one. I suppose by this time he has 
got up a regular flirtation with one of 
them, or perhaps both," and' Miss Caro- 
line looked inquiringly into Tom's face. 

" Well, I'm not at liberty to say, but I 
fancy he does admire one of them a good 
deal ; but perhaps it's only to amuse 
himself that he walks so much with 
them ; very hkely he's only flirting as you 
say. 

Caroline made no answer. Mr. Foulkes 
musn't be enlightened into that Uttle slip 
of Jack's, there was nothing to be gained 
by telling this good-humoured gentleman 
anything about the new family grievance. 
So she sat looking straight before her 
into the dimly lighted room and main- 
taining a grave silence. 

" How well your sister sings," he said, 
looking across at that shght little figure at 
the piano. " Wonderfully well ! She has 
got such a powerful sweet voice; I 
like listening to it — ^it reminds me so 
of Miss Fremantle's singing; it's very 
sweet." 

" Miss Fremantle, oh that's the young 

B 2 
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lady we were talking of just now, isn't 

itr 

" Yes, the eldest one, a very nice girl 
indeed." 

" And is she the young lady whom Jack 
admires so?" and Caroline laughed a 
little carelessly. 

** Oh no, that's the younger one." 

** Does she sing too ?" 

" No, I don't think so." 

" Does she work, or draw, or paint, or 
do anything useful or ornamental? You 
see I'm beginning to take an interest in 
Jack's new flame. I want to know all 
about her," and Caroline laughed again. 

" Well, I don't think she does anything 
very useful; she's just a pretty, idle, 
afifectionate little girl." 

" Well, I'm afraid that would never suit 
poor Jack. I think his wife ought to be 
a very useful energetic person, who would 
quite rule him, and keep him to his P's and 
Q's ; but a pretty foolish little girl would 
certainly be the ruin of him — they'd never 
get on together. I know Jack so well, 
he's such an irresolute, careless, extrava- 
gant fellow ; they'd be sure to live beyond 
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their means and get into all kinds of 
messes at once." 

Caroline didn't perceive in her eager- 
ness that she was giving her handsome 
brother a very doubtful character to Miss 
Foulkes's brother, a character which 
wouldn't exactly tend to make that young 
man anxious to have such a good-for-no- 
thing scamp for a brother-in-law ; but she 
was too eager and anxious to hear all about 
that interesting little girl to think much 
of what Tom might think, and she went 
on saying — 

"They'd be so reckless and ignorant, 
I know they would, and Jack has only a 
very Uttle of his own to spend — ^indeed 
what he has doesn't half keep him, he's 
so very extravagant ; and you know mam- 
ma will never forgive him if he marries a 
Httle nobody of a creature, with no money 
or connection, or anything to recommend 
her; it would be so dreadful, wouldn't 
it?" 

"Well, I don't know; I suppose, of 
course, it would be a great thing if he did 
make a nice match, and all that kind of 
thing ; but the Fremantles are very good 
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people. Mrs. Fremantle was one of 
the Haughtons of Haughton, Cheshire, 
you know, and Mr. Fremantle's a very 
gentlemanly old fellow; but there's 
no money I should say, at least not 
much." 

" Oh, I don't mean that money is every 
thing; of course it's a great point, and 
I'm not so romantic as to imagine that 
people can live on love, and have no 
butcher's bills or rent to pay; and yet 
I don't mean to say that I should like to 
see Jack marry any one simply for money. 
T think that's the worst thing any one 
ever did ; it's always sure to end badly." 

"But you think that if one could com- 
bine the two it would be all right." 

" Yes, that's what T mean.' 

" That seldom happens, I think." 

" Very seldom." 

"For my part I'm inclined to think 
that love is the great thing after all, and 
that if people have just enough to keep 
the pot boiling tolerably well they need 
never repent having made a romantic love- 
match ; what do you say ?" 

"Well, yes, I suppose you're right; 
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but you know the pot can't be kept boiling 
without a Httle money, and reijly, Jack 
has only just what buys his cigars and 
keeps his horsed, and half pays his tailors' 
bills. If he was steady and cautious, I 
"Should think it the best thing he could 
do ; but really, as it is, I think it would 
be the ruin of him." 

" I don't know that at all. I'm roman- 
tic enough to believe in the reformation 
of even such a spendthrift, and I don't 
think you could do better than just let him 
have his way this once, and marry the 
young lady if he wants to." 

Caroline had been more confidential 
than she had intended, and had let Tom 
into that family secret quite by accident 
in her eagerness, and she didn't know 
what to say just now. It was better, 
then, to make a confidant of him at once, 
and let him into all the particulars of the 
little business. He knew a good deal of 
the world, and had some common sense, 
that was plain, and Caroline determined 
that he should be enlightened completely. 

*'Well, you see Jack has got himself 
engaged, or something of the kind, to this 
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very little girl, and mamma won't hear of 
it, and Jack must either throw over that 
ridiculous engagement or have a regular 
blow up with her ." 

"Oh, I see, it's a regular case then, 
by Jove!" and Tom smiled to himself 
again. 

" Yes ; but Mr. Foulkes, may I rely on 
you that you won't mention it to any one, 
not even to Fanny; he may get out of 
it yet, and mamma would be so angry 
with me if she thought I told you." 

** Oh, certainly, I shan't mention it — 
oh, dear no ; but I'm glad you told me, 
for they're great friends of mine, those 
httle girls, and — and when is it to be ?" 

**0h — I — I don't know exactly," and 
CaroUne felt rather baffled. Great friends, 
indeed. Then she had only been telling 
this stout gentleman a piece of news 
which he had known some time most 
likely — ^had been calling on him to lament 
over and condemn that very little girl 
who was such an old friend of his, and 
in whom he no doubt took a very Uvely 
interest; so there was no use confiding 
in him any more, their interests lay in 
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diflTerent directions, and their ideas on the 
subject were quite at variance. 

Mr. Foulkes was somewhat amused by- 
Miss Dashwood's confusion. He didn't 
want to be made a confidant of, or forced 
to take arms against the helpless little 
girl down in the village. If Captain Dash- 
wood tried to back out of his romantic 
love-match, Tom wouldn't think any bet- 
ter of the Dashwood family in con- 
sequence; so he sat on the chintz- 
covered sofa, turning all this over in his 
mind, and waiting For his companion to 
make a new remark. That young lady 
not seeing her way very clearly, and 
having been, as it were, thrown on her 
back by that announcement of Tom's, was 
silent too, and they sat side by side, 
looking across to the group at the piano. 
Miss Georgiana Dashwood was just now 
favouring the company with one of those 
thrilling, passionate Italian songs which 
were such favourites of hers, and her 
clear rich voice was swelling up, in its 
powerful sweetness, over the other sounds 
in the quiet drawing-room, and stirring 
up those vain dreams in poor Tom's heart. 
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Hers wms one of those Toices which can 
haunt and thrill us always — one of those 
Toioes which can steal and creep into our 
hearts, and ding to us always through all 
our Hres, through all time; and he was 
looking over at the slight little figure at 
the piano, not seeing it, or thinking of it, 
but hearing only that strange sweet voice, 
which was to be henceforth the music of 
his Ufe, to take the place of another 
Toice which was dying out in his heart, 
to catch up the echo and swell it there 
for ever; and he sat beside the silent 
young lady on the sofa, with a lack- 
adaisical expression once again on his jolly 
face, and a very hopeless feeling working 
still at his heart. 



CHAPTER XTV. 

CROQUET. 

Captain John Dashwood didn't feel par- 
ticularly well pleased as he thought of the 
invasion of well-meaning but troublesome 
relations, who were making a 'descent 
upon him in his out of the way quiet little 
Welsh village. He didn't feel very amic- 
ably disposed towards any one of those 
four ladies who had accompanied Lady 
Mary and Miss Foulkes down to the 
quiet country house by the sea the day 
before. He had his battle to fight with 
one of them, but he was determined to 
fight it like a man, and whatever he did, 
not to give in to the absurd entreaties 
which he knew would be poured upon him 
by his anxious mother, and he was sitting 
on the stone balustrade which faced the 
red brick fi?ont of the Manoir, dangUng his 
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legs over it, and lookiiig out lazily npon 
the &miliar scene of green and blue. 

''I must go and do my manners," he 
said, turning to Charlie, who was leaniog 
on the stone railing and looking out also 
on the green slopes and &r-off sea. *^ It's 
a confounded nuisance, that's one thing I 
know. They'll be all looking as glum as 
mustard-pots, and gaping at me as if I 
was the greatest blackguard on earth — ^I 
know so well the way they always go on," 
and Captain Dashwood knocked those 
dangling heels against the stones very 
savagely. 

*' They came yesterday — didn't they ? 
Yes, to be sure. Oh, you'd better put a 
good face on the matter, and walk boldly 
into the lions' den to-day." 

"Well, I suppose so; but it's not a 
very pleasant idea, my dear fellow, facing 
the four of them, Caroline being a host in 
herself." 

It had to be done — this visit to the 
Elms had to be made to-day, whether the 
Captain liked it or not, and he and Charlie 
dawdled over the morning very stupidly — 
in the garden smoking, in the stables 
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examining Mr. Okedon's horses — about 
the farm and corn-fields, seeing how 
things were getting on there. It was 
very stupid work for Captain Jack, who 
didn't know the difl^erence between a fat 
pig and a lean one, and who didn't in the 
least care whether the corn was cut this 
month or the next. But there was nothing 
else to be done, and Mr Charles Okedon 
saw plenty of things to interest him in his 
well-stocked yards and wide fields, and 
couldn't understand that indifferent feeling 
of the Captain's ; so they had loitered about 
all the morning, and it was just two now 
as they sat on the cool balustrade, looking 
out on that pleasant view — just two, and 
the Captain had agreed to make that 
grand descent at half-past two, and they 
were only waiting there for the eventful 
moment to arrive. 

"We'll ride," said Captain Dashwood, 
looking round again ; " the horses will 
make a good excuse for not staying long. 
We can say we are going to exercise them 
a bit, or something — can't we ?" 

" Very well ; if you choose to lay that 
sin more on your conscience, I'm willing, 
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bat if I were yoa I should much prefer 
having an explanation at once, and hearing 
all they had to say before you let another 
day pass. Don't you think so ?'' 

*• Well, perhaps, yes ; I suppose I'd 
better run the gauntlet at once, and have 
done with it ; so come along." 

" We may as well ride — all the same — 
as we can come home by the village after, 
you know." 

" Very weU." 

And a few minutes more, and these two 
young men were riding along the shady 
low road, at the back of the Manoir, in 
the direction of the Elms. Captain Dash- 
wood's heart was beating very quickly, as 
they rode under the iron gate and up the 
shady avenue, and he was wishing — oh, 
how fervently — ^that that impending inter- 
view was over, and that he and Charlie 
were back again in their comfortable old 
red brick house. It was a good long ride 
up the shady avenue, and it was some 
time before the sombre front of Tom's 
habitation came in sight. There was no 
golden sun to-day to light up the dingy 
building, or gild the roses and ivy leaves. 
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and it looked dull enough as these two 
horsemen came riding up under the tall 
trees. 

The ladies were at home, and so the 
two horsemen had to dismount, and fol- 
low the solemn butler into the dingy hall. 
A minute more, and the drawing-room 
door was thrown open, and " Mr. Okedon, 
Captain Dashwood" was thundered out in 
the stout butler's most imposing bass 
voice, and Mr. Okedon and Captain Dash- 
wood found themselves in that same dimly 
lighted drawing-room where Tom had sat 
listening to impassioned Italian ditties the 
evening before, with those same washed- 
out chintz covers and faded carpets, and 
with that insipid young water-colour 
face smiling down an eternal smile on 
their heads also. There was a rustling of 
silks as the two young men stood in the 
doorway, and a stout elderly female, with 
a round, rosy, happy face, held out her 
hand to greet them as they came into the 
room. You needn't be told that that 
jolly, smiling old lady is Tom Foulkes's 
mother. She is Tom all over, wanting 
only his suit of gray shooting clothes and 
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black moustachios. She has his kindly 
smile on now as she holds Charlie Oke- 
don's hand in hers, and she is looking up 
at him with Tom's bright dark, laughing 
eyes, 

" How are you, Mr. Okedon ? It's an 
age since weVe met — ^isn't it? — quite an 
age," and she smiles up again on the 
big figure, for Charlie is a great favourite 
of hers and a very old friend. " And how 
are you, Captain Dash wood ? It's an age 
since I've seen you too," and she holds that 
other big hand in hers for a minute, and 
looks up into his face also ; but he is not 
one of her favourites ; he is not half so 
handsome in her eyes as that other young 
man at his side, and she doesn't smile 
half so sweetly on him. 

Lady Mary is the only occupant of 
the chintz-covered drawing-room. "The 
young ladies are all out playing croquet," 
as she informs ber visitors, " and Lady 
Georgia na is suffering from one of her 
bad headaches, and is just now lying 
down in her room." 

** But you'll stay to dinner of course," 
she goes on to say, *' Lady Georgiana will 
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be down then I dare say, and it seems a 
pity to rouse the poor thing yet, even to 
see you Captain Dash wood, for she is get- 
ting a httle sleep just now, which will do 
her good." 

" Oh, yes, of course, don't think of 
rousing her for me ; we can call to- 
morrow and see her," and Captain Dash- 
wood felt immensely relieved that the evil 
day was put off. 

** Call to-morrow I Why you're going 
to stay to dinner, of course. Captain 
Dashwood ; you'll see her then, you 
know." 

"Oh thanks, thanks; but I'm afraid 
Charlie and I are — that is we've brought 
the horses over, and I'm afraid we 
couldn't manage to stop away long ; what 
do you think, Charlie?" and Captain 
Dashwood gave his friend a very entreat- 
ing look across the room. 

"Well, I don't know — I suppose — we 
couldn't manage it, I think — we'd better 
not," murmured Charlie, who wasn't a 
very good hand at framing excuses, and 
who didn't know what to say. 

" Oh, nonsense," cried Lady Mary ; 

VOL. I. S 
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" the horses shall be taken good care of, 
and Tom will be so angry if I let you go 
without seeing him." 

" Where is he to-day ?" 

" He*s gone over to A to see about 

the horses, they were to come down to- 
day ; but he'll be back early in the even- 
ing, and he would be so sorry to miss 
you if I were to let you run away before 
dinner." 

*'0h, thanks — ^thanks, very much, Fm 
so—" 

" Oh, don't say another word ; but 
wouldn't you young gentlemen like to 
join in the croquet outside ? Yes, of 
course you would. How selfish of me 
to be keeping you in here, talking to a 
stupid old woman, while there are four 
young ladies, who I am sure wiU be very 
glad to see you both. There that's the 
way, Mr. Okedon — ^you know it I think — 
down by the yew hedge. Yes, that's it ? 
good-bye." 

And she waved her hand to the two 
retreating figures. 

Down by the yew hedge tramped the 
two gentlemen in search of the croquet 
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nymphs; it was a very long thick yew 
hedge, with a gravel walk running along- 
side of it — the same hedge and walk upon 
which Tom had looked out from among 
his glasses and decanters so very moodily 
the evening before. 

There certainly had been great weeding 
and scraping, and the moss on this walk 
at least had quite disappeared. The 
yew hedge had been clipped, and the 
straggling mouthly roses had been nailed 
and tied up against the wall; but still 
the little ovals and squares of beds which 
should have been so trim and neat, were 
sadly disorderly and overgrown, and the 
fair blow of pinks and marigolds were 
spoiled and choked by the tall thistles 
and nettles which were mingling with 
them, and bending them over with their 
heavy weight. Here was a poor little 
struggling plant of blue forget-me-nots, 
beaten down and hidden by weeds ; here 
was a handsome rose tree, unsupported by 
stake or bass mat, swaying here and there 
in the breeze unheeded ; here was a large 
square bed of red geraniums, untrimmed, 
unkept, and overgrown too, blown this 

s 2 
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way and that, and the little red 
flowers were hanging their poor little 
dishevelled heads disconsolately, as Cap- 
tain Dashwood and Charlie Okedon passed 
quickly on. 

I don't think Captain Jack perceived 
the state of things in those little garden 
beds. I don't think he remarked the 
smothering forget-me-nots or dishevelled 
pinks and geraniums; he was staring 
before him down the gravel walk, with his 
hands in his pockets and the end of his 
long moustachios in his mouth as usual ; 
but to Charlie there was something of 
sacrilege in this neglect and desolation. 
It was a real pain to that young country 
gentleman to see those broken rose trees 
and dilapidated flower beds, and his quick 
experienced eye detected every one of the 
intruding weeds, which were choking the 
timid struggling little flowers, and he was 
frowning down impatiently on the wil- 
derness of overgrown plants beside him. 

On still they tramped by the yew 
hedge and flower beds, till an arched 
opening in the thick green wall showed 
a close-mown green plot of grass, with 
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a dozen white painted little hoops all 
studded over it, and countless little 
coloured balls lying here and there on the 
soft green mould. Captain Jack and his 
friend passed under this arch of green 
yew, and stood all at once in the presence 
of those four croquet nymphs of whom 
they had come in search. 

It had been a very dull game that those 
four young ladies had been engaged in — a 
very dull game, wanting both spirit and 
interest; and they had been knocking 
the little coloured balls about very reck- 
lessly among the little whitened hoops, 
and had not been feeling much interest in 
that sham battle, where Caroline and 
Fanny were holding their own against 
Julia and Georgie, and those two in- 
truding gods were hailed rapturously as 
they appeared under that green arch in 
the yew hedge. 

" Oh, Jack, is that you ?" 
" How are you, Mr. Okedon ?" 
" I'm so glad to see you. Jack.'' 
And Captain Dashwood had to submit 
to be well mauled and hugged by his 
affectionate sisters before he could get 
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time to turn to Miss Fanny, and take that 
neat little glove of hers in his big hand 
and look into her pretty piquant face 
with his handsome eyes. 

" Why, it's an age since weVe met," he 
said, detaining the not unwilling little 
glove — " quite an age ; and how are you, 
MissFoulkes?" 

'* Oh, Fm very well, thanks." 

" You needn't t^ll me you're very well, 
I never saw you look more charming," he 
said, looking down steadily on droop- 
ing lids and long dark lashes. 

He was accustomed to pay vfery broad 
compliments to that young lady, and she 
was quite accustomed to listen to them, 
and so there was no blushing or simpering 
at this new one ; and Miss Fanny stood 
there under that steady fire from those 
dark eyes quite at her ease, and bearing 
it with the greatest composure. 

They both forgot, I think, that Mr. 
Okedon and the Miss Dashwoods were 
unacquainted with each other, and were 
just now standing looking on at 
that tender little meeting in silence. If 
Charlie had been any other man in the 
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world, I think he would have broken the 
ice for himself, and opened fire with those 
three gaping young ladies ; but he wasn't 
gifted with much coolness or self-posses- 
sion, and he was standing among those 
balls and hoops, looking very much put 
out and awkward. 

" Oh, by Jove ! I forgot. Caroline, this 
is Okedon, you ought to know him ; here, 
I say, Charlie, these are my sisters." 

And Mr. Charles Okedon actually found 
himself shaking hands with the three 
gaping young ladies, and exchanging very 
friendly greetings with them, and those 
sunburnt cheeks of his were very red, and 
the gray eyes were bent very modestly on 
the green grass. 

" Yes, I think we ought to know each 
other, Mr. Okedon, I've heard so much of 
you fi:'om Jack," Caroline was saying in 
her low, calm voice. " It seems so odd 
that we should never have met before, 
doesn't it?" 

** Yes, very ; but I hope we shall be 
good friends now that we have met." 

And the big ungainly figure swayed and 
rocked itself about, and poor Charlie, 
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though he had just held out his hand, as 
it were, to Jack's sister, didn't feel very 
much as if he could ever be very great 
friends with that handsome cold youDg 
lady, who was eyeing him over with 
calm clear eyes, and waiting for him to 
make some new remark. 

" Let's make a match," cried the viva- 
cious Miss Fanny, who had broken away 
from the Captain's aflfectionate greetings, 
and was nestling close up to Caroline just 
now. " Mr. Okedon, you and I and 
Carohne can play the rest ; shall we, Caro- 
line?" and Miss Fanny's arm was linked 
affectionately into Miss Dashwood's. 

" Yes, if you like ; but will that be fair 
— ^you are so good, Fanny, and we don't 
know how Mr. Okedon plays ?" 

'* Oh, I think we're about equal," said 
Charlie, laughing ; " we haven't had much 
practice." 

" Well, then, let us begin. Here, Cap- 
tain Dashwood, stand here with Julia and 
Georgie. Now then, Mr. Okedon, will 
you begin, or shall I ?" and Miss Fanny 
fluttered about among the balls and 
hoops, chattering and contradicting, and 
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ordering every one. " There now, smash 
blue, Mr. Okedon, he's very troublesome 
— send him over there near the hedge; 
there, that's it," and the saucy black 
eyes flashed a very impudent glance at the 
owner of the hapless ball. 

" You're very cruel, and I shall remem- 
ber it to you," he said, as he followed 
his poor little roqued ball over to the 
hedge. 

^'I'm only paying off* old scores," she 
laughed. " You've been knocking me 
about this ever so long, and I won't stand 
it." 

There seemed to be a good many old 
scores to pay off, if one might judge by 
the persistent way in which Miss Fanny's 
red ball followed and roqued that helpless 
blue one, and Captain Jack spent most of 
his time standing over against the yew 
hedge. 

" No spooning. Jack," said Charlie. 

" Now leave me alone," cried the Cap- 
tain, who was standing close to Miss 
Fanny, and looking on approvingly. 
** Don't send me off*, old fellow. I've 
been battered about at such a rate that I 
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haven't made one of those three side hoops 
yet. Leave me alone, will you ?" 

" Well, I shall leave him to you, Miss 
Foulkes ; you play before him, don't you ?" 
and Charlie glanced over at those two 
standing by the hedge. 

" Yes, leave him to me, I can dispose 
of him/' 

"Mayn't I dispose of myself ?" asked 
the Captain, standing very close to the 
saucy young lady, and speaking softly* 
" Couldn't you trust me to dispose of 
myself?" 

" I wouldn't trust you in anything," she 
said, giving him one more saucy glance, 
** not even in the disposing of yourself, 
as you call it; you'll be sure to make 
some blunder over it, and make a bad 
choice." 

** I don't know that," he said, smiling 
to himself. " I think I might manage, 
just once, to make a lucky fluke, and hit 
on some one, on whom I could dispose 
of myself with safety. What do you 
think ?" 

"I don't know, I'm sure; but here, it's 
my turn now for a good knock." 
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" No, you won't send me off, will you ?" 
and the big supplicating eyes were bent 
again on that pretty face. 

"Well, I don't know; you've been so 
teasing and cruel all the game that I think 
you deserve to be well battered about;" 
and the vicious little mallet was shouldered, 
and Miss Fanny marched off to the scene 
of action. 

That game was very exciting and in- 
teresting, and there was a good deal of 
laughter and squabbling over it, and the 
young ladies thought it very pleasant and 
exciting, and it came to an end all too 
soon for them. It was past seven as the 
six croquet players turned towards the 
house along the gravel walk by the weeds 
and broken flowers and tall yew hedge. 
Captain Dashwood was flirting shamefully 
with that little black-eyed girl, and they 
were a long way behind the others on 
the gravel walk, talking and laughing, 
and dawdhng along slowly. 

What a different person Captain Dash- 
wood was to-day, with his sisters and 
this charming little flirt for companions. 
What a very different person he seemed 
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to Charlie from the lazy, indolent Captain 
Dashwood, who had dawdled about the 
farm this morning, talking over his loves 
and hopes. What a different person from 
the grave, earnest, devotional chevalier 
who walked so demurely and contentedly 
beside that blue-eyed, trusting little girl 
down in the village ? This gay, flirting 
noisy young man wasn't the same Captain 
Dashwood at all — was much too talkative, 
and rollicking, and boisterous. Charlie 
didn't understand it, but it was just 
what the Captain had told him a few short 
weeks ago, that *'a fellow had to talk 
differently to almost every girl" — that was 
all ; but Charlie couldn't help wondering 
whether Miss Foulkes would have been 
dissatisfied if there had been less laughing 
and noise, and more of the grave devotion 
which Charlie knew Captain Jack could 
assume if he chose, but it was nothing 
to him how the Captain behaved himself, 
so he tramped on in silence by that cold, 
silent Miss Dash wood's side, past the 
flower beds and weeds and green yew 
hedge, and up to the gray stone-house 
front, with the monthly roses twining 
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themselves round the solemn arched 
door. 

More and more did Charlie marvel at 
his fiiend's proceedings as they all assem- 
bled once again in the chintz-covered draw- 
ing-room later on, on that sanje evening. 
Captain Dashwood had changed his mind 
about riding home before dinner, and had 
actually accepted with much apparent 
pleasure Lady Mary's renewed invitation, 
he had continued to carry on that most 
unaccountable squabble with Miss Fanny, 
who happened to be placed next him dur- 
ing the comfortable meal. Dinner at the 
Elms this evening was a very much livelier 
meal than it had been the day before, 
and Mr. Foulkes's jokes and sporting 
stories were received much more brightly 
and attentively than on that other occa- 
sion. Lady Georgiana's headache was 
still raging, and kept that lady confined 
to her room, and so the Captain was 
spared as yet his much-dreaded interview, 
though he knew that it was not far off, as 
his mother had intimated her desire of 
seeing him alone in the invalid chamber 
after dinner, and Captain Jack was drink- 
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ing a good deal of sparkling champagne to 
give him courage, I dare say, and was 
chatting very volubly to Miss Fanny, no 
doubt, to show how very indifferent he 
was to the coming battle. 

Lady Mary was looking doubtfully at 
those two sitting there talking so loudly. 
She didn't see half the tender looks, or 
hear any of the soft nothings which Cap- 
tain Jack was breathing into her pretty 
daughter's ear, but she knew pretty well 
how very attentive he had been to that 
young lady all last winter, and she didn't 
care to have the flirtation carried on any 
longer ; she wasn't at all anxious to have 
that handsome young scamp for a son-in- 
law ; she didn't like him — she didn't know 
why; he had never done anything par- 
ticular to forfeit her good opinion, but she 
didn't like him. She had no particular 
reason for forming that dislike, but hke 
the other unreasonable human being who 
had a strange unaccountable antipathy 
to the well-known Dr. Fell, she couldn't 
like that handsome face over there. We 
have all our Dr. Fells, I think. We have 
all felt that unreasonable feehng with re- 
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gard to some one in our lives. We look 
on some calm, cold, classic face, mean- 
ingless and impassive, and we feel this 
unaccountable dislike of the regular pale 
features and meaningless liquid eyes ; we 
hear a low, calm voice, and see a per- 
petual vague smile, and they only strength- 
en the feeling with regard to one respec- 
tive Dr. Fells, and we cannot subdue it, 
or make ourselves feel a bit kindlier to 
that unimpassioned face. She couldn't 
explain it even to herself, but Captain 
Dashwood was not a favourite of hers, and 
she would have done her best to prevent 
this flirtation going beyond a flirtation, 
and felt uneasy at the idea of those two 
young people being so much together. 
But Miss Fanny knew how to take care of 
herself very well, her mother knew, and 
wasn't hkely to throw away her young 
affections in too great a hurry on any 
man ; so, perhaps, it didn't matter ; that 
little flirtation would wear itself out soon. 
Fanny would be sure to see some one more 
to her fancy, and then handsome Captain 
Dashwood would be forgotten at once. 
So Lady Mary turned her thoughts 
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from those two noisy young people to 
Mr. Charles Okedon, who was sitting 
beside her. Charlie was a great favourite 
of hers ; those kind gray eyes and bright, 
soft smiles of his had quite won her heart 
long ago, and she liked talking with the 
sensible young man very much. 

" How are things going on at Llanaber, 
Mr. Okedon ? Well, I hope. We're quite 
strangers here now, you know." 

** Oh, much the same as they always 
go on, I think — creeping very slowly, you 
know." 

*' And how are all the pigs and poultry 
up at the manor?" 

*' Oh, very well, thanks." 

" I must pay them a visit some day — 
may I ? — and the rookery too. How are 
the dear old crows ?" 

" Oh, I think there are more of thera 
than ever now ; they will be charmed to 
see you, I am sure." 

*' I wish Tom could manage to have 
a rookery here. How is it done, Mr. 
Okedon?" 

" Well, I'm sure I don't know. They 
took up their abode in those old trees at 
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the bottom of the lawn heaven knows how 
long ago, and I don't suppose I could get 
rid of them now if I was dying to." 

** How delightful. Tom, dear, couldn't 
you manage to get some crows to build 
in those trees along the avenue ; it would 
be so charming ?" 

" Well, I don't exactly know how to go 
about it. If one could buy a few and 
force them to make nests and estabUsh 
themselves there, no doubt it would be 
very nice," answered Tom from the head 
of the table, " but such things aren't to be 
done, I beUeve ; eh, Charlie ?" 

** Hang them up in cages and don't give 
them too much grub, and I bet they'll caw 
pretty freely soon," suggested Captain 
Dashwood. 

" What a horrid, cruel idea," murmured 
Fanny, with a little sigh. 

"Why, they'd be very much jollier in 
comfortable little cages, with their beds 
made for them, and Lady Mary giving 
them their breakfasts every morning, than 
if they had to do it all for themselves ; 
don't you think so ?" 

"No, indeed, I don't, and I shan't 

VOL. I. T 
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allow any such cruelty here, Captain 
Dashwood." 

"Why, what a Uttle tyrant you are; 
you won't let anything be done anywhere 
without your leave, it seems." 

" Nothing cruel or stupid, certainly." 

" Oh, then I'm cruel and stupid, am I; 
thank you, Miss Foulkes, I shall remem- 
ber that." 

"I didn't say you were either, that I 
know of." 

"You hinted as much; it's all the 
same." 

" Very well, if you Uke to think so j I'm 
quite indifferent." 

"We're beginning to get cross, are 
we? Well, women never can argue, I 
know." 

" They can argue as well as men, I'm 
sure." 

" Why, you know a woman's best argu- 
ment is to leave the room and bang the 
door; isn't it so?" 

"I don't know, I'm sure. I daresay 
some women would, but I always hke to 
wait and fight the battle out." 

"Well, then, let's begin. Here, what 
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was it all about? I forget, Fm sure." 

" The crows, wasn't it ?" 

**0h, yes, to be sure; whether the 
crows were more comfortable in cages or 
out of 'em — whether they hked having 
their breakfasts laid for 'em, or provided 
it for themselves-^-wasn't that it?" 

" Yes, I suppose so." 

" Well, I don't see how we're to settle 
the point without asking the birds them- 
selves ; eh, what do you say ?" 

What answer Miss Fanny might have 
made to this puzzling question I don't 
know, but just then Lady Mary gave that 
meaning glance to Miss Dashwood, made 
the little preliminary rustle, and the in- 
teresting little squabble at the side of the 
table had to be put an end to, and Miss 
Fanny tripped off at the end of a long 
string of ladies away from the decanters 
and glasses, the fruit and biscuits and 
gentlemen's society, out into the dark 
hall. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LIGHT AND SHADE. 

And how was that little blue-eyed girl 
down by the sea-shore getting on without 
her adoring dragoon all this time ? She 
never thought, I am sure, that that young 
man wasn't letting the grass grow under 
his feet, was keeping his hand in practice, 
and was actually flirting with a very pretty 
merry young lady day after day. Two 
long days had passed since her handsome 
cavaUer had paid the stone house a visit. 
Very long days they had seemed, but 
then they had been wet and windy ones, 
and there were no hansom cabs in 
Llanaber, in which the amorous young 
man riiight get a sit down on the stormy 
Green. 

Miss Lily was too happy and believing 
in her new love to fancy that there was 
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anything wrong with this adorer of hers. 
She didn't know of the arrival of females 
at the Elms, or how bitter an enemy to 
all her dreams and hopes Lady Georgiana 
Dashwoood was, and she was making 
and framing excuses upon excuses for 
this tardiness on the part of the Captain. 

It was just ten o'clock, and the break- 
fast at No. 1, Queen's Terrace, was just 
over. Agnes, that grave little Martha of 
the family, who was troubled about many 
things, and did all the housekeeping in 
the Fremantle establishment, had slipped 
away to her duties, and that useless little 
person, Lily, was standing with her pretty 
little nose flattened against the window 
panes, looking out disconsolately into the 
rain and mist outside. 

" Another wet day," she groaned ; 
"another disgusting dull day. What 
shall I do, darling?" 

" Do ?" answered the person addressed 
as "darling," closing his favourite old 
book, and looking over smilingly at the 
idle figure in the window. "What do 
you want to do, little woman, eh ?" 

" Oh, if it was fine I should find plenty 
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to do. I could bathe, or walk, or sit in 
the castle, or amuse myself somehow, 
but I never know what to do with myself 
on a wet day ; it's disgusting !" 

" Come over here and sit beside me, and 
read a couple of chapters of my sensible lit- 
tle book ; that would amuse you, I'm sure." 

" And what is your book ?" said Lily, 
coming over and perching herself on his 
knee. " Oh, thank you, no. There, shut 
it like a darling — ^it's a dull old stick of 
a thing — and tell me some of your old 
stories ; tell me about yourself, and your 
doings; some old recollections — they're 
the nicest;" and Miss Lily nestled against 
his shoulder, and stroked his long gray 
moustachios with that coaxing little hand 
of hers. 

" Well, once on a time, when pigs were 

swine . There, I can't tell stories if 

you stuff your fingers down my throat ; 
sit up straight and listen." 

"Well?" 

" Well, but I've told you those stories 
a dozen times before, child. I have no 
more old recollections for you ; I've told 
them all long ago." 
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" Then tell them over again ; I'm never 
tired listening to them." 

" I don't know where to begin, it's such 
a long story — such a very long, long 
story," and he sighed over the nestling 
head, and paused again. " So as I won't 
tell stories, let us talk of something else. 
Where's my little woman's handsome 
cavalier all this time ?" 

" I don't know." 

"You don't know? Why, that's a 
bad state of things;" and he patted and 
smoothed the golden curls fondly; 

"I suppose he'll come to-day, rain or 
no rain ; and if he doesn't, I shan't break 
my heart — that's all," and Miss Lily 
laughed carelessly. 

There was a pause, during which the 
fond old hands kept on stroking and 
patting the curly head, and Lily's 
white fingers twisted themselves in and 
out of his heavy gold chain, and then the 
kind old voice spoke again. 

" My little pet, are you quite sure that 
you do really love this Captain Dashwood, 
that you are fond enough of him to give up 
your old home to go and live always with 
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him in whatever home he can give you, 
without the comforts you have always 
been used to ? Lily, my child, it is a 
very serious matter, and if you don't feel 
that he is more to you than any one else 
in the whole world, then, darling, don't 
be too rash in making yourself believe 
that you like him more than you really do, 
for if it's only a liking and firiendship you 
feel for him, it's not enough, not half 
enough. Have you thought of this, my 
child?" 

" Yes, yes, darting, I have thought of 
it all." 

" And you are still determined to have 
him ?" 

''Yes, darling." 

" Then, may God bless my little Lily, 
and send her a happy, happy home." 

Lily only nestled nearer and closer to 
the strong, true heart, which was beating 
near hers then, and her fingers were still 
busy with the gold-linked chain. 

'* And I shall miss my little companion 
very, very much," he was saying. " I 
shall miss her in my walks, and the old 
house will seem very lonely and strange 
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without her; and she'll think sometimes 
of her old father — won't she? — of the 
old man, and their stories and chats 
together, and she'll miss him sometimes 
too. But he may come and see his little 
woman — mayn't he? — when she's in her 
new home, and she will be very happy, 
I'm sure — very, very happy. But she 
mustn't be a little goose ; she mustn't be 
crying and whimpering about it. Why, 
Lily, what's all this about? You don't 
mean to say that you are really cry- 
ing, you little silly thing?" and he 
was trying to raise the nestUng head, 
which was only clinging closer and closer 
to him, and his kind old eyes were dim, 
and his voice trembled as he spoke. 

"Why, what's the matter, my child? 
What's all this about ?" 

** It's — ^very unkind of you to talk like — 
that, and — and I shall stay with you 
always, darling, and never go away — 
never — oh, my darling," and those cling- 
ing arms, which seemed as if they had 
been made to hold and cling always to 
some one, were round his neck, and the 
fiizzy head was rubbing and brushing 
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against his face, and Lily — easily-moved, 
soft-hearted Lily — was having a good 
hearty cry on that fiiendly shoulder, and 
was feeling just then as she always did 
feel on very slight provocation, the most 
utterly miserable little girl in the world. 

" But, my child, you are forgetting I 
have got Agnes still ; you are not going 
to take her with you — are you? She'll 
stay and take care of me — mayn't she ? — 
and look up and let me see you ; I want 
to look at my little pet ; and, Lily, you're 
spoiling my grand new waistcoat with all 
those big salt tears. Come, let us talk of 
something cheerful. I didn't know that 
your handsome captain could have made 
us both so foolishly unhappy. Why, I 
feel inclined to cry myself, just ft-om lis- 
tening to this ridiculous hullabaloo. I had 
no idea we should both be so easily moved. 
Don't forget to tell him; I am sure it 
would be a very flattering piece of infor- 
mation to him. There — that's it. Why, 
I declare you're laughing at him now. 
Poor fellow, how sadly puzzled he would 
be, if he was to witness this little scene 
—wouldn't he?" 
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" Yes ; but, darling " 

" Well, no buts about it, miss ; it's a 
very great shame all this nonsense. Why, 
you foolish little puss, you're the greatest 
little donkey I ever met, crying and 
whimpering and saying you wouldn't 
have him at all, when you had just told 
me that you liked him better than anyone 
else in the world — oh, yes, of course, 
always excepting your old man, always 
excepting me, little woman, of course, I 
know that," and he smiled down fondly 
on the troubled little face, which he was 
holding between his two hands ; " but 
you're very fond of him too, aren't you?" 

" Yes, darUng, but " 

" Well, I told you I would have no 
buts ; and I won't talk on this subject any 
more, it's too agitating a great deal ; and 
how's the rain getting on ; won't you let 
me get up and look out and see if I can't 
see my old friends, the mountains. Oh 
yes, I declare it's beginning to look 
quite clear over there ; isn't it ?" 

" Yes." 

" And I daresay we shall have a fine 
day after all." 
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" I hope so." 

And they stood there side by side in 
the window, looking out into the mist 
and hazy view silently, and Miss Lily's 
big blue eyes were still a httle tearful, 
and she was clinging still to the old man's 
arm. 

" Darling ?" 

" Well." 

" Haven't you grown very fond of this 
quiet little place ?" 

" Very — it is one of those places that 
one would never grow tired of. There is 
a kind of romance in all its monotony, 
such peace and stillness, and such won- 
derful beauty about it, it's hke a Uttle fairy 
land, away from the world, and the bustle 
and noise ; isn't it ?" 

" Yes, I have grown very fond of it 
even in the short time we have been here. 
I hope we shall come here next summer, 
darling." 

" Next summer's a long way off yet, 
and who knows where we may all be then, 
child? This may be the first and last 
visit our little paradise may ever have 
from us ; hfe is too uncertain to allow of 
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of our taking much thought for the 
morrow, when we know not when or 
where our morrows may cease for ever." 

" Well, but, darling, if we are all well 
and alive, I mean, of course." 

" Oh, yes ; but my httle pet may be 
married then, and I don't think I should 
care to come here again without her." 

They were silent again, and Lily's 
brain was busy thinking and pondering 
still, and they were looking out dreamily 
on that dismal view. 

" How quickly the summer goes over. 
Why it seems only Uke yesterday that 
Agnes and I began to wear muslin 
dresses, and left off our warm coats, 
doesn't it ?" 

"Yes, but we're only in August now, 
though it does look so dark and dreary. 
Only the middle of August, and people 
don't put on their warm coats again till 
October ; do they ?" 

" No, I suppose not ; but even that's 
only six or seven weeks off after all." 

"Yes, the winter creeps on us un- 
awares genei^ally, and we are half way 
through it before we know where we are." 
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And those two relapsed again into 
silence, while the mist outside was growing 
lighter and clearer, and the thick rain was 
growing thinner and more misty, and it 
was beginning to look hke a regular 
clear up ; the sea was looking bluer and 
calmer, and it was a much clearer prospect 
upon which they were looking then than 
what it had been half an hour ago ; and 
Lily's spirits were beginning to rise with 
the brightness, and her foolish tears were 
quite dried up now. 

*/ 1 shall just go up and get my big 
water-proof coat, and then I shall go 
down to the bathing-place, and have a 
good dip ; what do you think, sir ?" and 
Miss Lily's cheek was rubbing and brush- 
ing his again. 

" Very well, little woman, run." 

** And — and, darling, tell me, just once, 
that you are glad I am going to marry 
Jack — that you like him, and " 

" Why, my child, if you are happy so 
am I ; and I shall be sure to like him in 
time. I haven't seen enough of him as 
yet, you know." 

" Yes, that's what I mean," murmured 
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Lily, softly, and wonderiDg why everyone 
couldn't see that handsome hero with her 
eyes, and feel the same admiration and 
devotion for him as she did. 

** So my little woman may make herself 
quite happy about it, and take her dip 
with a Hght heart." 

" Then good-bye, you darling old 
man. ' 

" Good-bye, and God bless my little 
LUy." 

And more hugging and fondling, and 
then that sadly, over-indulged young lady 
tripped off to equip herself for the bathing 
expedition, leaving the old man still look- 
ing out into the mist and rain alone, 
hearing still that young voice in his ear, 
and feeling the touch of the fond little 
hand on his arm. 

Every word spoken by her young voice 
now was a treasure to him — every touch 
of her soft little hand thrilled him as it 
had never done before, and every look in 
her bright young face brought back a 
dream of another fairer face which had 
made the world look bright and warm for 
him long ago — a face which was now only 
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a picture face — a fair dream face treasured 
up in his heart. 

We each have our own little separate 
world of fancy, a little separate sphere 
of our own, in which our ** hermit hearts" 
can stay alone, and into the sanctum of 
which no prying eyes can ever peep. 
Each in this little world of his has his own 
separate thoughts and memories — memo- 
ries of " the long ago," of smiles and 
words, and young bright faces, which 
once had made this cold dark world of 
ours such a Paradise — ^young faces, on 
which we may never look again, except 
in dreams — ^picture faces, on which no one 
else can look, and the door to this little se- 
cret heart- world is in our own keeping, and 
all the treasures and joys gleaned through 
life are hidden and stored away there. The 
kind words and voices, the young forms 
and faces, the meetings and the partings, 
the sorrows, and the joys, all mingle to- 
gether there, and no one else can see 
those dream pictures but ourselves. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE WHY AND THE WHEREFORE. 

That interview which Captaiti Dash- 
wood had had with his invalid mother, on 
the evening after the little croquet party 
at the Elms, had been a very lengthy and 
exciting one ; there had been vain en- 
treaties and upbraidings, in answer to 
which the Captain had lost his temper, 
had held to his former resolution, and 
was very much angered by those wild 
reproachful speeches, and the interview 
had terminated in a very undecided, un- 
certain way. Lady Georgiana had been 
stem and earnest at first, had talked and 
pleaded to that reckless young man with 
her whole heart, with the picture of this 
hopeless business before her, and Caroline's 
parting counselling words still in her ear. 
But it wasn't in her ladyship's nature to 

VOL. I. u 
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be consistent for very long together ; and 
there had been the usual making up 
and play of waterworks — an undecided 
making up, in which both had confessed 
themselves in the wrong, and in which 
neither was willing to give up his or her 
wrong opinion or resolution, and so parted 
as they always did, reconciled and yet not 
satisfied. 

Lady Georgiana was still determined to 
frown on this absurd love-match, still 
determined to protect her boy against this 
new evil if possible ; and her boy was 
also determined to hold his own against 
those protests and entreaties, to hold to 
his new love steadfastly still. He had 
half won the great battle already ; he 
had brought his weak-minded old mother 
to say that there should be no breach 
between them, even should the love-match 
come off; he had made her say that he 
should be her darling still; that no sin, 
however great or wild, should ever be 
unpardonable in him, that she couldn't 
banish him from her presence, or bid him 
be no more the light of her eyes, the one 
great treasure of her heart. 
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In a weak moment all this had been 
confessed — ^in a foolish moment Captain 
Dashwood had been made aware that he 
was all in all to that fond mother, that it 
wasn't in her power to hold anything 
from him, which he might see fit to 
demand of her, or to bid him give up 
any whim or fancy no matter how wild or 
unreasonable ; and so that very odd con- 
versation had terminated as all their other 
conversations and disputes had always 
terminated, leaving Jack the victor ; and 
bathed in those fond forgiving tears, he 
had descended to the drawing-room on 
that evening, had been unusually plea- 
sant, and gay among the young ladies 
assembled there ; he had been chatty and 
friendly to Caroline, and kind and patron- 
izing to his younger sisters ; he had talked 
to Tom very warmly about his horses and 
dogs, and had quite won the owner of 
the mare's good opinion by announcing 
his opinion that the animal was one of 
the handsomest and best in the United 
Kingdom, and was worth her weight in 
gold. But he had rather avoided picking 
any new quarrels, or entering into any 

u 2 
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disputes with the pretty black-eyed 
young lady who had occupied so much 
of his attention at dinner, and he had taken 
his leave rather early ; and he and Charlie 
rode off down the long avenue in the 
moonUght, leaving the cheerful faces and 
bright lights at the Elms behind them, 
very contentedly. 

"Foulkes has asked us to come over 
in the morning and shoot over the covers," 
said the Captain, as they rode on down 
the hill ; " and we may as well go ; what 
do you say ?" 

"Yes, if you like. You won't get 
much sport I am afraid," answered 
Charlie. 

« Why ?" 

"Why, because, there's nothing to 
shoot ; that's all." 

" Well, there's nothing else to be done, 
so I said I'd go." 

" What time ?" 

" Ten, or half-past. Will you come ?" 

" No ; I couldn't go to-morrow, I 
think." 

" Why not ?" 

" Well, I've got the rest of the hay to 
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get in ; I'm afraid of it coming on to rain 
before we have it done." 

" What a nuisance it must be to be a 
farmer." 

"Why?" 

"Why, because you've got such a 
devilish lot to do about the place ; there 
are sheep to be clipped one day, pigs to . 
be killed another, and hay to be taken 
in, and fields to be ploughed, and the 
deuce knows what more besides. It must 
be an awful nuisance to have to overlook 
everything like that." 

" Well, but my good fellow, if I wasn't 
to overlook everything, why the place 
wouldn't be worth a whistle in a couple 
of years." 

" I know; that's just why I shouldn't 
like to be a landowner." 

" You'd get to like it if you had a 
place of your own to take an interest 
in." 

" Oh, I daresay ; I have no doubt I 
should after a short time ; I should most 
likely be raving about fat cows and pigs, 
in a couple of years, and contrive to con- 
centrate all my hopes and aflFections in 
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my fat and lean kine, and turnips and 
potatoes; but at present I can hardly 
imagine it." 

" Of course you can't ; and I can hardly 
imagine living your life, your comfortable 
easy life, smoking your cigar and eating 
your dinner, and idling away your days 
in a barrack room, with no objects and no 
interests beyond what are contained for 
you in BelVs Lifey and Tattersall's adver- 
tisements. It's just as inexpUcable to me 
how you manage to go on in your lazy 
fashionable way, as it is to you how I 
contrive to live half my life here all alone 
with my pigs and turnips, and never wish 
for better company." 

" Ah 1 that's all you know about it. 
Smoke cigars and read BelVs Life all day, 
indeed 1 And who looks after the duties 
and guards, I should like to know ? We 
haven't such quiet lives I can tell you; 
there's a deuced deal more to be done in 
the service than you think." 

" Oh, I daresay, I don't know much 
about ib, but don't let's quarrel about our 
different lots. We're each satisfied with 
our own condition, and don't want to 
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alter it : so that's a comfortable state of 
things, at least ; and we can enjoy our 
different lives equally too." 

'* Yes, I'm tolerably satisfied with mine, 
and don't want to change with anyone 
just yet ; but, you know, I'm going to sell 
out now." 

" Sell out ! Why, what on earth is 
that for ?" 

" Well, you know, as I'm going to be 
married, I've been thinking that perhaps, 
as I'm not particularly well off just at 
present, it would be better to leave the 
service and set up house on an economical 
scale somewhere in town — it's so con- 
foundedly expensive keeping pace with 
some of those snobs in ours, and a fellow 
gets so sat upon if he doesn't keep up to 
them. Why, look at me, now ; I have to 
keep my three hunters, separate from my 
chargers and all that, and drive a trap of 
course, tandem, too, sometimes. That 
kind of thing runs a fellow pretty tight 
after a time ; unless he's as rich as 
Croesus, or something, he can't stand it 
long." 

*'But I cannot understand. Jack, 
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why you should keep the three hunters 
and—" 

"Well, don't you see, it's not abso- 
lutely necessary that I should do all 
that; but if a fellow wants to keep 
his place in his regiment, hang it, 
he must pay for it, and handsomely 
too." 

" Well, then, you mean to sell out 
and retrench — ^is that it?" 

" Yes." 

" What sell the hunters, and chargers, 
and traps, and all?" 

" Well, not at all, of course ; the char- 
gers — they'll be no use to me then — and 
two of the hunters, that is, if I can get 
the right prices for them ; I wouldn't sell 
either of them under a hundred — and 
twenty; then I can see about the others 
after." 

" I tell you what. Jack, I see pretty 
clearly that the hunters and their owner 
will never part company so easily, and 
Captain Dashwood out of the service will 
be just as expensive a person as Captain 
Dashwood in it — perhaps, more so, when 
he's a married man." 
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**No; I tell you I'm determined to 
retrench as soon as I'm spliced — I swear I 
will ; and I'd sell two of the hunters to- 
morrow if I got a fair price for them." 

"Well, of course, you know best how 
to manage your own affairs, Jack; but 
two hundred a year is very little to keep 
house on comfortably, much less to pay 
for three hunters, and " 

" Why, don't I tell you I'm going to sell 
two of them at once." 

" Well, if you really mean to, it's all 
right, and of course it's no affair of 
mine; but I know you won't be angry 
with me. Jack, if I say that I should feel 
easier about you and your prospects, if I 
could know that those two beasts were 
disposed of, or on a fair way to be so." 

" Yes, I'm sure you're right, old fellow, 
and I'm the greatest fool that ever lived, 
and — and, Charlie, I have more rehance 
on your opinion and advice than anyone 
else's, and I'm always obliged to you for 
any hints or suggestions you may give me, 
old fellow ; it's very good of you to think 
of me and my embarrassments at all, and 
— and I'll take your advice about the 
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horses — ^I will, indeed. I think you're 
right as you always are. I'll write up to 
town to-morrow about them; I know a 
fellow there who could get me good prices 
for them any day, and I'll write to him — ^I 
will, indeed. You're right ; I couldn't do 
it — two hundred a year is so deuced 
httle ; I couldn't do it at all." 

" Yes, and it's best to begin at once, 
if you're thinking of marrying soon, that 
is." 

" Well, I don't know what you may call 
soon, but within the year I hope." 

They had been walking their horses all 
this time in the moonhght, along the long 
low road by the sea, and the rippling and 
plashing of the little waves came stealing 
up among the rocks below them, making 
very quiet, soothing music for those two 
horsemen riding there ; and the moonlight 
fell tranquilly and brightly on a long 
line of white road stretching away before 
them — fell clearly and softly on the calm 
dim sea, making the little ripples aU silver 
and glistening in its clear cold light. 

They had lapsed into silence now, and 
were quietly ascending the steep hill, and 
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leaving the moonlit waves and silver sea 
behind them as they rode slowly on. 
Captain Jack had Ut his everlasting cigar, 
and had grown morose and thoughtful 
under the soothing influence of the mild 
tobacco ; and Charlie was silent too ; and 
that rippling, plashing sound fell very 
sadly on his ear, and roused very vague, 
sad thoughts in his heart — thoughts of 
a lonely, unloved life, of an unrequited, 
hopeless love, and devotion — thoughts 
which were often swelling there now — 
which brought no hope or light with them, 
and only made that strong heart very 
despairing and lonely; and he rode on 
beside his friend, in the still night air, 
with his solitary thoughts far away, wan- 
dering in that heart-world of his, among the 
cherished images there, and thinking of 
one fair, grave, young face, with earnest 
eyes and a pensive shade over it, thinking 
of it and none other, and the picture faces 
in this world of dreams were all diflferent 
types of that one young face — some smi- 
ling, some sad ; but the light and bright- 
ness all grew dark and black as he gazed 
on this one picture in his heart, and saw 
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it only, saw it clear and bright, amid the 
darkness and blankness there — the one 
light amid all the darkness — the one fair, 
light spot in that world of blank hopeless- 
ness ; and he didn't try to shut his eyes on 
that picture of his ; he didn't try to push 
it out of its place in his heart ; he let it 
stay there, lighting him still, as it was to 
light him through all his life for ever. 

And all the time that same grave young 
lady had her own private little picture 
gallery, in which she too had her favourite 
picture face — a kind, honest young face, 
with a soft smiling mouth and clear eyes — 
a face which bore a character written on it, 
a fair open character, and honest true 
life; and on this same picture face, she, 
too, was wont to gaze at times, sadly and 
thoughtfully, but she didn't allow herself 
often to indulge in this day-dreaming ; she 
was trying to shut her eyes on the intru- 
ding image, trying to push it from its 
place in her picture gallery and cast it out 
altogether, but it wouldn't go; it wouldn't 
grow dim or fade, it was still there, bright 
and clear as ever, and all that shutting of 
eyes was of no avail, wouldn't keep ^the 
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Kght from stealing in, or the knowledge of 
how dear it had become to her, grow less 
distinct and sure. 

On, and on, slowly, these two men rode 
side by side, on that clear moonlight road; 
the Captain was still puffing away at his 
cigar, and meditating, too. He Uked con- 
fiding in his friend, and getting advice 
and encouragement from him. Charlie 
was so clear-sighted and sensible, so full 
of good common sense and judgment, that 
he could make and plan out a whole Hfe if 
he liked. He had pulled down and swept 
away those dream-castles of his friend's at 
once; but if he had, he had built him 
others of stronger, more durable stuff, and 
had raised up hopes where there had been 
blankness ; had given new interests to that 
far-off time — new and better interests; 
and had made new hopes and plans for 
him, if he chose to take them to himself 
and build upon them, and the Captain was 
building on them as he rode along there 
in the moonlight. 

He was looking on things as they were, 
not as he had chosen to look on them 
before; he was planning on his two 
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hundred a year very sensibly and clearly, 
not as he had planned before. Those 
extravagant plans were all thrown aside 
now, and forgotten, and new and better 
ones had taken their place, and Captain 
Jack felt very thankful and grateful to his 
friend for all the trouble and interest he 
had taken in his affairs. 

And Charlie did feel a great interest 
in his friend's plans and hopes ; he had 
always taken an interest in that handsome 
young scamp ; there had always been 
something to like and admire in him, 
Charlie thought — always some good con- 
cealed behind a coating of conceit and 
laziness, and Charlie had always seen the 
goodness shining through the good-for- 
nothingness, had always appreciated it, 
and had shut his eyes persistently to all 
the faults and imperfections, through all 
the years in which he and Jack had been 
friends together. Long ago in those old 
school-days, how he had admired and 
imitated the brilliant good-for-nothing 
young fellow; how he had envied him his 
graceful, winning manners, and handsome 
face ; how nothing he ever did had seemed 
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bad or foolisli in liis friend's eves, and 
what a splendid reckless young fool this 
same Jack Dashwood had always been — 
all this he remembered now : the games 
of football in which that young gentleman 
had lost his temper so unaccountably, and 
displayed so much hot-headed spirit, the 
cricket matches in which the same Jack 
Dashwood liad made his small scores so 
gracefully and brilliantly, and had gone 
out so sulkily and angrily; — all this 
Charhe remembered now, all the old 
games and troubles together. 

Things had changed since then, and 
Jack wasn't such a hero now at all; 
Charhe had come to see that those bril- 
hant, reckless qualities in a man, were 
not half so becoming as in a .school-boy ; 
that the hot temper and vanity were quali- 
ties not likely to win admiration and re- 
spect now, as they had done in the boy, 
and that the world didn't look half so 
kindly on the useless young man's 
faults as it had done long ago on 
the boy's faults, and Jack Dashwood 
now, was a very uninteresting person 
compared with the Jack Dashwood of 
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long ago. Charlie had got more sense 
since then, and was able to see the faults 
in this imperfect hero of his, able to see 
them all, and tremble for them, for the 
terrible disproportion of good to bad — the 
uneven balance between right and wrong ; 
but still it wasn't all wrong, that he saw 
there; there was yet some of the old 
boyish generosity and brightness left, and 
Charlie thought that his friend was still 
almost a hero, almost as great a fellow as 
in those school-days when he had been 
such a young swell in his " house," such 
a person to be admired and imitated, and 
he liked planning and sketching out a new 
life for his hero, a new better life, with 
hopes and schemes which were worthy of 
him, and he gave all that advice and en- 
couragement from a sincere heart, and 
with a believing hope, that he would one 
day see the misjudged young man done 
justice to, and all his good true qualities 
drawn out and developed. 

" Jack," he said, interrupting that long 
silence, and turning round on the Cap- 
tain, " when are you going to be married, 
Jack?" 
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"Well, I don't exactly know," an- 
swered the Captain, removing the cigar 
from his mouth and stooping to pat his 
horse's neck ; " you see I have my affairs 
to get into order yet. But why do you 
ask?" 

" Oh, I only wanted to know ; I shall 
be very glad to see you married. Jack." 

" Thank you, old fellow ; it's very kind 
of you to say so." 

" Yes, I shall indeed, I think it will be 
the making of you ; you only wanted some 
one to keep you in order, and help and 
advise you how to manage and spend that 
income of yours right." 

" Well, I hope she will prove as great a 
manager as you seem to think ; but I'm 
afraid my poor little Lily is hardly strong- 
minded enough to become such a little 
termagant all at once, as to be able to 
keep such a good-for-nothing boy as I am 
always in the way he should go. I'm 
greatly afraid my little wife will be in- 
cHned to give me too much of my own 
way, to be quite good for me. No, no, 
Charlie, there will be no keeping in order, 
or bullying I'm sure." 

VOL. I. X 
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" How do you know ? She may turn out 
a regular little shrew." 

"Well, even if she does, why I must 
only try if I can't tame her.'' 

" A pleasant process that, I should 
say." 

"Better than doing the henpecked 
dodge; all the same; it's just a toss up 
between the two." 

" Yes, I suppose so ; but really, joking 
apart, I should think you will get on 
capitally together. I am sure she has a 
good temper. You have only to look in 
her face and see it there." 

" Yes, we are pretty sure of trotting on 
well together." 

" It will be your fault if you don't, I'm 
sure." 

" And you don't know when it's to 
be?" 

"As soon as I can, you may depend." 

" Well, I only ask, because I don't ap- 
prove of long engagements. * If 'tis done, 
when 'tis done, then 'twere well 'twere 
done quickly;' isn't it so?" 

" Yes, if you choose to liken matrimony 
to a murder; not otherwise." 
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" Well, 80 it is a murder in one sense — 
the murder of all your freedom, and all 
that kind of thing, you know." 

" A very lame argument, Mr. Charles, 
and unworthy of you, sir. Why you've 
just been lauding my intentions to the 
skies, and drawing all kinds of delightful 
spooney domestic scenes. You're very 
inconsistent, sir." 

" Well, I suppose I'm a bad philosopher ; 
I never could argue." 

**So much the better; I never could 
either. I always lose my temper over an 
argument, it's such a confoundedly irrita- 
ting thing." 

"Yes, horrid; and yet if there hadn't 
been arguments, and sturdy old philoso- 
phers gifted with sublimely even tempers, 
how much more in the dark we should all 
be on thousands of subjects ?" 

" I suppose so ; it's bread and wine 
to some men, but ^one man's meat is 
another man's poison,' you know, and I 
never could enjoy an argument." 

" No more could I ; but I say, here, 
which way do we go? Look out, old 
fellow, you're riding into a ditch." 
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And Captain Dashwood came to a halt 
in the road, where another narrower road 
branched off. 

"Oh yes, to be sure," cried Charlie, 
" why I declare I should have broken my 
nose against old Dalton's stone wall, in 
another minute; I'm wool-gathering I 
think, and the moon has hid her light in 
a most unmeaning manner ; I can hardly 
see. Come on down here." 

"Yes, it has got devilish dark all at 
once; I don't know how the deuce we 
shall ever make our way along these lanes 
and places." 

" Oh, come along ; I ought to know my 
way by this time ; I won't lead you into 
a bog or ditch, I assure you." 

"I'm not so sure about that ; I think 
only for me just now, we should have 
come to grief against old what-do-you- 
call-him's stone wall. Fm afraid it's only 
the blind leading the blind, and that we 
shall wind up in a ditch." 

" Well, I hope not ; but come along 
anyhow." 

And these two gentlemen rode down 
that narrow lane slowly on and on in the 
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dark night air, with the Captain's cigar 
top making a little red star in the dark, 
and the sound of the horses' hoofs making 
a clear ringing on the hard road. It 
wasn't a long lane, and came to an end 
very quickly ; and they found themselves 
close to the Beaumanoir gate. 

" We have walked the whole way I 
declare," said Charlie, as they made their 
way up the dark avenue among the 
trees. 

'' Yes, you were determined to save your 
horses, upon my word," answered Jack, 
yawning ; " we've been out half the night, 
I'm sure." 

" Well, I think we ought to thank our 
stars, that we weren't going at a full 
swinging trot when I went at Dalton's 
wall just now. I hardly think the mare 
could have taken it." 

" You would have been in a neat fix 
if you had got over. It's a turnip field 
at the other side, isn't it?" 

" Yes, and a good big one, too, with a 
prospect of Dalton and a pitchfork into the 
bargain the other side." 

" I should have tried if I couldn't 
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manage to light on his head, and shut 
him up." 

" It would have been a very neat shave, 
not to have descended on the pitchfork 
instead, and shut yourself up. But here 
we are at last, safe and sound." 

And, so having reached their desti- 
nation, the two travellers alighted, and 
passed into the red brick house. And 
the moonlight fell on the pale monthly 
roses, and touched the clustering ivy 
leaves, and lay on the green slope and ter- 
race walk peacefully. And the faint night 
breeze stirred the tree tops, and whispered 
among the thick limes and ashes in the 
avenue, and all things seemed at peace in 
that quiet old place, and the little twink- 
ling lights in the casement windows up 
above went out one by one, and silence 
and stillness fell over all, and another day 
had faded into night, another sun had 
risen and set since Captain Dashwood 
had seen the little blue- eyed girl, to 
whom he had plighted his troth in the 
rain and wind in that little railway shed, 
so very, very lately ; and that same moon 
which was casting its rays down on the 
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trees and flowers at the Manoir, was 
shining too on the cold stone terrace by 
the sea, shining on the window panes of 
that very little blue-eyed girl's bed-room 
window, and the same faint breeze was 
whispering round the tall gaunt chim- 
neys there, and stirring the tops of the 
big trees down in the Castle walk, and 
make them wave and sigh just as it was 
doing to those other trees, and silence 
and peace was there also. 
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